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Recent College Ghanges. 


Tue thoughtful student can hardly fail to have observed how thor- 
oughly and continuously the past life of the University, has been mould- 
ed by change. Indeed, change may be said to have identified itself 
with the progress and prosperity of Yale. To this, in no small de- 
gree, must we look for the source of the scholarship, as well as the 
dignity which the College has attained. Thus our changes be- 
come august and symptomatic; and while they all are calculated to 
attract the student-mind, as essential features of Yalensian history, 
none, perhaps, possess a higher value, exert a wider influence, or claim 
a deeper interest than those of the last three decades. Our theme, 
then, broadly stated, is this; “the changes of the past generation at 
Yale, in social usages, and in academie administration.” 

A brief survey of the more prominent of these will suffice, we are 
confident, to establish their practical utility. 

With this object in view, we may first notice the physical changes, 
which the last thirty years has effected among us. At the commence- 
ment of that period, boating was comparatively unknown. An occa- 
sional row in wretched skiffs, or sail across the harbor in leaky boats, 
which only a sunny sky, and the resolute fondness of a few for an in- 
vigorating pastime could ever bring about, was the utmost afforded 
by the resources of the city, and the utmost demanded by the general 
tastes of the College. The conception of a Navy, as it exists to day, 
was, if ever favored by a moment’s thought, passed by as absurd or 
impracticable. Yet, almost within ten years, upwards of twenty boats, 
in all varieties of barge and shell, have been obtained by the separate 
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clubs, and an officered navy, with its rules and races elaborately or- 
ganized. Nor has such an instrument of physical training been neg- 
lected or ignored. Called into being by the felt necessities of our 
condition, it has subserved, to the largest extent, the purposes for 
which it originated ; and the pale cheeks and sunken eyes of the gene- 
ric Collegian, under its healthful sway, are rapidly becoming a historic 
myth. The boating system, and its advantages, sprang from the stu- 
dents themselves ; but the next innovation takes a more dignified rise. 
It is by the Faculty, that the College Gymnasium is now voted and 
built. Good scholarship, and good health, are no longer incompatible, 
or antagonistic. ‘The location, commodiousness, equipments, and 
adjuncts of the Gymnasium, render it, not a mere substitute for the 
city gymnasium of former years, but an essential and superadded 
good, superior even to boating in some respects, and giving health and 
vigor to the College community at large. Boating may be partial ; 
gymnastics are always general. ‘They are possible, at least, when the 
former is not. In this connection too, ball-playing, cricketing, and simi- 
lar exercises of recent date, may be mentioned as indications of our 
progress in physical culture. Better recitation-rooms, with the Li- 
brary Building and Alumni Hall, point to the same conclusion. Three 
decades have witnessed, in every aspect, marked physical advances at 
Yale. Within them, the facilities for exercise, the appliances of com- 
furt, and the physical robustness and discipline of Yalensians, have 
alike improved. 

These changes, however, are smali, compared with those of an aca- 
demic nature. Not many years ago, a student could absent himself for 
weeks at a time, from College duties, and without the formality of a 


” 


written excuse, or the requirement of “ making up,” resume his seat, 
with no loss in grade. Farther than this, the term-examination, 
as then conducted, was formal and superficial, easily eluded, and 
in no degree affecting scholarly rank. Of course, a wide field for 
remissness was here afforded, and instances are not rare of undergrad- 
uates cultivating this to the utmost. How different was such a re- 
gime from the exacted excuse, always in writing; the subsequent re- 
citation, at a fixed hour, of all omitted lessons, requisite to an un- 
diminished stand on the Tutor’s books; and at the end of each term, 
a searching and elaborate examination of every student, on passages 
selected, by lot, from the entire range of term study and acquisition- 
Such tests of scholarship, were a fit prelude to the Biennial Examina- 
tions that soon succeeded in our institutions. Ordeals like these 
where a whole class at the close of Sophomore and Senior years are 
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marshaled into Alumni Hall, seated before small tables, with pen, 
ink, and paper, alone afforded them, besides the freshly-printed exami- 
nation scheme, and overlooked by Tutors and Professors, who are 
on the alert to detect the slightest attempts at illegitimate success, 
require a familiarity with the studies of the two years therein em- 
braced, and a rapidity of reproduction, and a facility and neatness 
of expression and execution, which are in the highest degree valuable 
to every student concerned. 'They constitute one of the most precious 
contributions to the Collegiate institutions of the century. ‘Then, 
again, how have the aspect and character of Junior exhibitions and 
Commencements altered, during the last thirty years. At the opening 
of that period certainly, if not much later, there were very few speak- 
ers on either occasion, while humorous colloquies and dialogues took 
the place of the earnest and manly disquisitions of the graduate of 
to-day. In the system of appointments, only three Philosophicals 
were allowed, and what are now termed “ High Orations,” were then 
heterogeneously mingled with several lower grades, under the general 
head of orations. Add to this the usage of voting for the Valedicto- 
rian, on the part of the Senior Class, not, to be sure, as an ultimate 
appointment to that honor, but subject to the approval and ratification 
of the Faculty, and we have another prominent difference between the 
customs of that time and this. Quite recently, also, an innovation 
which denotes progress, and goes far to disprove all insinuations of 
our bigoted conservatism from friends or foes, has been triumphantly 
established among us, and bids fair to perpetuate itself among the fu- 
ture traditions and features of Yale. Evening prayers has been abol- 
ished, and what is better yet, and of deeper import, morning matins, 
which, three years since, to the distaste and discomfort, bodily and in- 
tellectual, of five hundred young men, rang out the sleepy student, 
from his slumbers at the hour of five A. M., have now been transferred 
to a reasonable time in the forenoon. The influence of this single change, 
on the health, no less than the culture of the College world, can 
hardly be overestimated. It has struck the death-blow to dyspepsia 
and weak eyes, and combines with similar alterations of an academic 
cast to nurture the industrious scholar in a manlier scholarship and 
culture. 

A passing notice of the distinctively literary changes that have mark- 
ed Yalensian life, may well attract us next. ‘These are, for the most 
part, closely intertwined with the prize system. Flowing out of this, 
their benefits are indisputable and positive. Whether we consider 
prize declamations as stimulating naturalness and force in elocution, 
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prize compositions, as fostering simplicity and elegance of style, so. 
lidity and power of thought, or, yet again, prize debates, as impelling 
under especial advantages, in audience, judges, and competition, the 

highest fruits of student endeavor, and the purest development of 
student reasoning, we are irresistibly led to the conclusion so obvious 

to a Professor in our ranks. “ Every day shows me more and more 

the improvement in College since I was a student myself.” 

Indeed, in the nature of things it could not have been otherwise- 
Such changes could not, in ordinary cases, fail of such progress. This 
is their normal unfolding, their legitimate result. Within less than 
three decades, the late lamented Professor Larned, if we mistake not, 
inaugurated the plan of revising and criticising, not simply the com- 
positions of each Senior Class, but also the pieces written for Junior 
Exhibition and Commencement. Of how great advantage and value 
to the student this one excellence of his methodical instruction has 
proved, many classes of the present day might eloquently tell. We, at 
least, shall never forget its elevating and refining usefulness. Nor can 
we overlook here, the Class Oration and Poem, the Yale Literary 
Medal, the ‘Townsend Premiums, and the DeForest Prize, which are 
at once student honors and literary educators of every graduating 
class. The influence of these comparatively recent growths, in cor- 
recting faults of taste and style, in generating manly earnestness, and 
depth of thought, and in expelling the tinsel of bombast by the 
bullion of ideas, has not been lost on the student-mind. It bas pre- 
pared Yalensians, as a body, better than the graduates of any other 
College in America, to argue logically, declaim vigorously, and write 
significantly. 

Again, the Secret Societies of Yale, although ante-dating the limits 
of the present article, demand attention, as an element of change. 
We think that to these, in no trifling degree, are due the fundamental 
literary ideas, which we learn to cherish and to advocate in our Col- 
lege course. Starting at the threshold of student life, they impress 
on the mind, at the outset of the four years curicculum, many of the 
essential sources of literary success. If they often induce display 
and superficiality, rather than acquirement and culture, they always 
enforce labor and thought as their imperative basis. In fact, the whole 
list of literary alterations (for all these are not simply additions) may 
be seen to have advanced the literary tone of the University. While, 
at the beginning of the present generation, none of these present usa- 
ges were known, or known under different and inferior forms, to-day 

they all conspire to enhance the elegance, to deepen the thoroughness, 
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and to develop the power of our literary discipline. As in reading, so 
in writing, they are directing us to truer ideas, and a higher original- 
ity of taste. 

Yet, even here, we have only reached the entrance to our subject. 
For it is, after all, the soctal changes at Yale, that pr°eminently com- 
mand the attention of the Alumnus and the Undergraduate alike. 
These include the growth of certain College institutions and practi- 
ces, as well as more viewless transformations in the entire spirit and 
undertone of Yalensian life. Such customs as “ Pow-Wow, Biennial 
Jubilee,” and “ Wooden-Spoon,” have come into being within less than 
thirty years. How strongly these alone have permeated and eonsoli- 
dated the social element among us, none but those who have carefully 
watched their influence are competent to judge. ‘Through their insti- 
tutional vitality, Yalensian fellowship has assumed palpable shape. 

While they form the natural unfoldings of an inner social craving, 
they are also guarantees and props of its perpetuity and satisfaction. 
To this same result are tending, plainly, the Boarding and Boating 
Clubs, and the Societies of Junior year. Such changes, while signi- 
ficant in their censure of former social defects, encourage us to pre- 
dict new social conquests in the brightening future. 

A still better confirmation of the same fact manifests itself in the 
rapidity with which College music has latterly developed. The term 
itself has grown into our dialect almost within ten years. Now we 
sing our own songs urder the grand old arches, which the elms have 
built before our weather-stained halls. College singing has intertwined 
itself into our very life at Yale, and College feeling has receiv- 
ed a new impulse from its cherished power. Singing is as recognized 
a portion of our daily life as recitation. We have made it indispen- 
sable to our high social standard. 

And now we turn, sadly, to that great social change, which every 
Class Day, from year to year, now has to witness. Nothing pro- 
claims more unmistakeably than this occasion, the depth to which the 
transformation of College sympathy has penetrated. With many sub- 
ordinate exercises, that excite merriment and promote the fellowship 
of the hour, there are yet a few peculiar to the day, which cause the 
sacred friendships of four years to culminate, and stamps the sad hour 
of parting, ineffaceably, upon the student heart. In this most touch- 
ing event of Yalensian life, appears that wondrous pervasiveness of 
College memories and College fellowship, which, within a recent date, 
has impressed itself upon University life. 

Changes which thus affect the material, academic, literary, and so- 
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cial interests of our College world, can hardly fail to command our 
admiration. By the contemplation of them, it will be seen what mar- 
vels a generation has sufficed to work. A more general regard to 
health, under higher physical advantages, a more systematic, schol- 
arly ardor, and more thorough scholarly research, increased literary 
possibilities and literary attainments, and, last of all, a more genuine 
fellowship in our characteristic relations as students, constitute a brief 
enumeration of the benefits blended with the changes which have 
vaused them. 

In them we may discern broad opportunities, which, if improved 
with diligence, shall make Yale College to all of us, what she is to 
some,—* a home of learning anda nursery of manliness.” — J. P. T. 


Evgar J. Poe. 


TueEre seems to be in all readers a natural tendency to modify their 
estimate of an author’s works, by their knowledge of his private life ; 
and, in many instances, it amounts to a most unfortunate prejudice. 
In the case of Poe, this prejudice has assumed more unfavorable pro- 
portions than in any other, I believe, on record. Perhaps, in a meas- 
ure, it legitimately arises from the manner in which the one seems to 
pervade the other. Woven into every tale, and tinging every poem, 
many of the habitudes of his life have come to be as much the theme 
of the critic, as his thought, his style, or versification. And, though 
he oftener suffers from it, in the hands of his calumniators, yet, it is 
well thus, in the hands of those who would approach his writings with 
a full appreciation of their beauties, with an ear tuned to the melody, 
and a heart open to the sad emotion of his verses. To these there 
must arise a sympathy with his misfortunes and errors, which cannot 
but soften the harshness, and, oftentimes, the just severity of criticism; 
a feeling, it seems to me, perfectly natural to any one who has not set 
up a structure of a cold and heartless morality, hedged around with 
an equally cold and heartless emotional feeling. 

Mr. Longfellow, in his Hyperion, finds occasion, in behalf of a Ger- 
man author, very similar, in many respects, to Poe, to expend these 
words of kindness and charity: “I have not the heart to take him 
from the crowd of sinful, erring men, and judge him harshly.” But, 
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unlike Mr. Longfellow’s author, Poe has found many with the heart 
and nerve, not only to single him out from this “crowd of sinful, er- 
ring men,” not only to “judge him harshly,” but, who seem to base 
the whole structure of their merits and reputation on the ruins of all 
that was good and noble, as well as bad and infamous in his. Why 
it is that Poe has thus been treated, his evil.doings dragged out 
from their lurking places, and paraded in high colors before the world, 
while his better traits and many virtues have been passed by unno- 
ticed, I am at a loss to conceive. VPerhaps, some one will say, “ be- 
cause, when alive, he was so severe on his contemporaries, that his 
mode of treatment is but the payment of a just debt.” It may be so; 
but I have known of other debts which death canceled. Yet, with 
all this unfairness, in the wanton recital of his errors, and cruel para- 
dings of his infirmities, in which his enemies seem so much to glory, 
I think I will find few who have studied and dwelt upon his merits, 
to dispute me in saying, he was the most wonderful genius in our lite- 
rature—wonderful, within himself, in his high appreciation of the truly 
beautiful in art, but most wonderful of all, in a certain mystery of 
mind. 

In the sphere of the critic, if we overlook a few personal strictures 
and revenges, and dwell only on his quick perception of fault, and 
ready appreciation of beauty, we must deem him to have been skillful, 
liberal, and just. While, with feelings of bitter prejudice, he pursued 
Mr. Longfellow, yet, whenever he approached anything beautiful even 
in his writings, he seemed to forget personal enmity in his worship at 
the shrine of beauty—upon that altar, Poe offered up the noblest 
emotions of his nature. To those whom, in looking over a list of his 
critical essays, that one entitled “Mr. Longfellow and other Plage- 
rists,” may shock with what they may deem his presumption and 
reckless scandal, it may not be improper to give this advice: read the 
article critically, and with fairness, and you will find the title oo true. 
He was one of those few crities who recognized something more in 
his art, too, than mere fault-finding. Still, he was never prolix in his 
praise; his theory being, a beauty which, to merit the appreciation 
of the reader, was dependent. upon the discovery and development of 
the critic, was no beauty at all. He set up a high and correct stand- 
ard, and to this he conformed with a praiseworthy earnestness, and 
this defended with a wonderful ability. In analysis, his power was 
remarkable. Admitting the analysis of his Raven to have been an 
after-thought, a subsequent attempt at effect, it but adds another to 
the accumulative evidences of his power in that direction. For, cete- 
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ris paribus, he who loses himself in a thought-labyrinth of his own 
weaving, is certainly inferior to him who findeth his way out. The 
former may be able to weave a beautiful web of thought, but to this 
power the latter adds the still higher of ability to describe the succes- 
sive steps of the process. 

As the novelist, he stamped this same wonderful capacity of his 
genius, and acuteness of analytical power, upon every tale. The very 
minutest-minutie are related at length; but, with such consummate 
skill, and such power of exciting description, that the reader, instead 
of growing weary, as is usual, finds in it a perfect fascination. But, 
above all others, the peculiar manner in which he treats the horrible 
and revolting, (for in this he seems to have had an unearthly delight,) 
is the remarkable characteristic of his fiction. He paints scenes the 
most shocking, depicts passions the most devilish, portrays deeds so 
horrible, that he is obliged to introduce an Orang-outang as the actor— 
all this he does, and yet, the reader, instead of being disgusted or out- 
raged, as is usual with other authors who attempt this style of fiction, 
is led on and on by the gradual and graceful advance of the descrip- 
tion, until, when he finally reaches the catastrophe, he is almost ready 
to ery out in the phrenzy excited in him, his blood grows cold with 
horror—but, it is a very pleasant phrenzy, a very fascinating horror; 
and he feels that he has been led on by a power which can only be 
described by the word genius. Not that this is the highest, nor even 
a very high accomplishment of genius, but it is a peculiar accomplish- 
ment, which nothing else but genius can effect. And, though Poe can 
by no means be called a successful caricaturist, as Dickens, nor an ear- 
nest, enthusiastic Reformer and Philanthropist, as Kingsley, nor a great 
Novelist, as Bulwer, yet we must have recourse to his works to find sue- 
cess in that peculiar but acknowledged kind of fiction, in which he de- 
veloped all his plots, and conceived all his heroes; and in this he dis- 
covered the wonderful power of his genius and taste; in that, in what 
there is so great liability to degenerate into the disgusting and the out- 
rageous, he produced a simple, fascinating, excitement; in that, in 
what all others have failed, he was wonderfully successful. 

Poe wrote, comparatively speaking, but a small amount of poetry ; 
yet it is in this department, perhaps, that he is most widely and most 
favorably known. If popularity be a fair test of merit, we must con- 
sider him to have been the greatest poet who has ever appeared in our 
Literature. I do not hesitate to assert, that of all American produc- 
tions in meter, no other is so popularly and so favorably known as 
Poe’s Raven. ‘True, the poem is but a short one, but, I believe there 
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is enough in it to give the author a very high, if not the highest seat, 
among American Bards. The Elegy, too, is but short; yet, upon its 
merits, to a great extent, rests the enviable reputation of ‘Thomas 


. Gray. A marked excellence in this poem is the wonderful adaptation 


of rhythm to sentiment. Its music affects us like the chant of some 
mysterious anthem. Weird and melancholy, it is but a fit accompani- 
ment to his still more melancholy thoughts and weirder fancies. Some 
have accused him of a lack of soul and emotion in his poems, rendered 
still more patent by his rigid mechanism. But, that there is a want 
of emotion, sad, deep, and earnest, in portions of his Raven, in the 
greater part of his Annabel Lee, in the whole of his Lenore, I con- 
fess I fail to discover. And, at least, as a palliation to any appear- 
ance of mechanism, we feel that it arises from his striving at perfec- 
tion in harmony and sympathy of thought and sound. So nearly did 
he come to this perfection, that we are inclined to overlook, as far as 
possible, a defect that plainly has its origin in his attempts to reach it. 
If we measure his poetry by its effects, we give it high praise. I have 
somewhere or other read of an English lady, who, having a bust of 
Pallas on the mantle of her chamber, after reading The Raven, was 
so vividly impressed with its weird fancies, that she was obliged to 
have the bust removed, before she could again, with any peace of mind, 
occupy her room. And, surely, the melancholy sorrow of his Anna- 
bel Lee, and Lenore, lay a strong hold on our sympathies. 

Thus we have Poe, in the three-fold character of critic, novelist and 
poet; attractive, skillful, successful in each. But we cannot leave 
him thus; for, as I said at the outset, it is almost impossible to sepa- 
rate his works and his life. In none of his writings, however, and 
many of them are, in a certain sense, auto-biographical, are to be found 
any of those coarser and darker qualities of nature, which every re- 
viewer now-a-days seems to feel it his duty to parade, with a sem- 
blance of virtuous disgust, over page after page of his article, ignor- 
ing, or at least not mentioning the fact, that he possessed a single 
virtue. Indeed, there has grown up, within the last few years espe- 
cially, a fashionable kind of abuse of Poe, against which I must pro- 
test for at least two reasons. First, it ignores his virtues ; and, that 
he did possess virtues, and they, too, of a most courteous and affec- 
tionate kind, we have the testimony of Mrs. Osgood’s brief memorial, 
in which she pays a tribute of admiring respect to him, as her depart- 
ed friend. Prominent among the better qualities of his nature, we 
have her testimony to the respect, to the “tender reverence,” with 
which he approached her sex; to his unselfish friendship for her; to 
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his filial devotion to his mother-in law; to his pure, self-sacrificing love 
to his wife. Grant that he was as bad a man, away from his family, 
as his worst calumniators would represent him, no one has yet been 
found vile enough to belie the virtue of his conduct in his domestic re- 
lations. In his home, to his invalid wife and her dependent mother, 
he was all that the warmest affection and kindliest gentility could 
make husband and son. In speaking of powers and capacities not 
discoverable in literature, Mrs. Osgood says: “ But it was in his con- 
versation and his letters, far more than in his poetry and prose wri- 
tings, that the genius of Poe was most gloriously revealed. His let- 
ters were divinely beautiful, and, for hours, I have listened to him, 
entranced by strains of such pure and almost celestial eloquence, as I 
have never read or heard elsewhere.”—In speaking of his relations 
and intercourse with his fellow-men, alluding to his connection with 
him in the editorial department of the Mirror, Willis says: “Through- 
out all this considerable period, we had seen but one presentment of 
the man—a quiet, patient, industrious, and gentlemanly person, com- 
manding the utmost respect and good feeling, by his unvarying de- 
portment and ability.” Thus we have the testimony of these two 
worthy persons, to his virtues and merits, both in private and public 
relations—of persons who knew whereof they spoke. 

Again, this indiscriminate abuse is unfair, because it assigns no rea- 
sons for his irregularities and moral defects. Although the self-indul- 
gence of the poet, whether in the grosser form of sensuality, or in the 
less atrocious one of intemperance, is not to be excused and smiled 
away, because his passion is strong or his imagination vivid; yet, 
there are circumstances and temptations which fall in his way, by 
which his offences, in common with the rest of mankind, are, in a 
measure, palliated. Now it seems to me, that the training of Poe’s 
childhood, the course of his education in that most critical part 
of his life, while he was passing from his boyhood to his manhood, 
his associations in his College discipline—a// are circumstances 
of this description. He was of good ancestry; yet, we cannot but 
look with suspicion upon his immediate descent—his father an actor, 
his mother an actress. He, perhaps, suffered the penalty of the 
law: The sins of the parents shall be visited on their posterity. It is 
at least certain that, by their early death, he was deprived of that 
fond solicitude for his moral and religious culture, which the parent 
(be that parent good or bad) alone can feel. He was at once adopted 
into the family of Mr. Allan. It really seems that fate had so desti- 
ned it, that misfortune should follow upon misfortune, in a series, lim- 
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ited only by his death. or the time being, of course, it was for his 
welfare; it gave him a home; it made him the recipient of kindnesses 
which he could not have expected at the hands of strangers ; it sup- 
plied him with the means of educating and cultivating his mind; it 
secured him a position in the most intelligent and refined society ; it 
did all these things and many more; yet, it must be regarded, in view 
of his subsequent life, the greatest of his calamities. Not that Mr. 
and Mrs. Allan were not kind and affectionate enough; not that they 
were not people of correct deportment of life; but, because they were 
too kind, and tvo affectionate ; while they failed, most unfortunately 
failed, to exercise that control and government over him which should 
have curbed his follies and tempered his developing tastes, they 
failed in that which could have turned their kindness and affection to 
a good account. 

Treated with ali the indulgence of a pet, and conqueror in every 
foolish whim, he grew into boyhood, with a disposition unmanageable, 
because never taught to brook restraint. Thus reared, with no les- 
sons of self-control, with no developed power of self-denial, he left the 
family circle, and entered the University of Virginia, where he was 
thrown into company, which even Mr. Griswold (who seems to have 
considered Poe’s life a kind of bad debt, which he, as his literary ex- 
ecutor, was obliged to settle at as great a discount as possible) char- 
acterizes as “extremely dissolute.’ While his intellectual powers 
were such as enabled him, with no apparent effort, to bear away the 
“very highest honors,” he had not had that strength of purpose 
and moral character developed in him, which could have enabled 
him to resist his surrounding temptations. The result was, that, 
thoughtless and impulsive, he soon became as wild and dissolute as 
the wildest and most dissolute of his companions. 

About this time his adopted mother died. Her death was a most 
painful blow to his sensitive nature. Her he had loved with a filial 
affection, for her he felt a lasting debt of gratitude, to her he owed 
much of the little good he had learned at his home-hearth-stone. We 
are told that he often spent day after day by her grave, and, that on one 
of these occasions he wrote a poem dedicated to her, in which occurs 
the following beautiful stanza : 

Of all who owe thee most—whose gratitude 

Nearest resemblest worship—oh, remember 

The truest, the most fervently devoted, 

And think that these weak lines are written by him.— 
By him who, as he pens them, thrills to think 

His spirit is communing with an angel’s.” 
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His guardian again married. Poe was driven from his home, pen- 
niless, with nothing upon which to depend for a livelihood save his 
genius. ‘To him who had been reared in luxury, who had feasted on 
the goods of fortune, this was a most cruel event. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, to the credit of him and his genius, that, while the im- 
mediate object of his intense literary labor was nothing more than the 
means with which to secure a livelihood, unlike most others who write 
for money, he at the same time earned a fame, which shall live as long 
as our literature. Among our authors, none did more than Poe to sup- 
port the dignity and independence of American authorship, against the 
charges of English critics. 

Prevented by the length of my article from tracing his life any further, 
suffice it to say, in conclusion, that the habits of dissipation he formed 
in early life, never loosened their hold upon him, but seemed to grow 
stronger and wilder as his years advanced, until he quitted his painful 
desk forever in 1847, being then but thirty-eight years old. His life, 
though short and active, was a most painful tragedy—the sole author 
of its violence, a reckless, relentless passion for drink. We have evi- 
dences of how he tried, how he struggled, how he agonized, to emerge 
into a better and nobler life; we discover, in his early death in a Hos- 
pital of Inebriates, his mournful, utter failure. He had faults, many 
and grievous. But, can we see nothing in the circumstances of his 
early life, which would soften our harsh estimate of them? can we not 
be sufficiently generous to the defenseless dead to let them rest at 
peace, at least as far as crimination goes? For the sake of our litera- 
ture, he died an age too soon; for the sake of his own immortal hap- 
piness, I fear, an age too late. Over his career we linger with mingled 
feelings of reverence and sorrow—reverence for his genius, sorrow for 
his mournful lapses from the straight path of a true life. Rather be 
ours the mildness of pity, than the severity of judgment. Charity 
prompts us to believe, that, under kindlier circumstances, he would 
have lived a better life, and have died at a more seasonable age, and 

in a fitter place—that he would have had more faith in men, and they 
more love for him. J. A. Dz 
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POETRY. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO 


Che Prettiest Girl FI eoer. Suto,” 

BY HER UNKNOWN ADORER. 

I’ve seen pretty things in my day,— 

Coal-black horses and trotters bay ; 

The first faint tinge on my pipe of spray; 

The taper waist of a country fay; 

And eyes—now demure—now never so gay, 

Flashing about in a dangerous way;— 

Lips where kisses and dimples play ; 

Shoulders that steal your heart away ; 

Jetty hair, nose retroussé, 

Beautiful figures in suits of gray; 

Children frolicking out in the hay, 

Sunny days in the month of May, 

Brooks that laugh as they flirt away, 

Fireside-scenes—where our hearts still stray— 

Lit as they are by memory’s ray ; 

Warriors armed for deadly fray,— 

And a thousand others ;—but I must say 

The prettiest thing of this many a day 

Is the foot of that little quail over the way. 


Not that it’s light, though the trembling fly 
But kisses the touch that has made it sigh, 
And the roses, kneeling as she goes by, 
Rise from her step in honor to vie ;— 

Not that it’s little—though fives wont do, 
And the sellers despair of fitting a shoe ;— 
Not that it’s high in the instep too, 


Though water would flow, without wetting through. 


It’s not in the gaiter, or stocking of snow, 
That makes one’s heart like a hammer go; 
Nor the dainty ankle and well-turned limb 
—Nuns that seek cloister—yet loving a hymn ;— 
—No, none of these, nor the beautiful girl 
Who graces the street like the child of an earl. 
I can’t tell what ;—but it must be all, 

—Face and figure, waist and curl, 

Snowy neck, and arm and glove, 

Stocking and gaiter and ankle—the love! 
Limb’s ne’er so molded, foot so petite, 

Firm, yet elastic, high and fleet ;— 
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—These and more make the reasons why 
That darling foot just fills my eye. 


I dare not skate, for that glowing face, 

Balmoral, skirt, and form of grace, 

Crisp-cutting skate and foot so free, 

Would soon prove the end of me. 

I couldn’t survive seeing strangers put 

A skate with rude hands on that delicate foot, 
Which I would give worlds to kneel down near 
And tenderly bind with the cumbrous gear. 

I dare not walk, for—where’er it be— 

Those feet peep back ‘neath the skirt at me,— 
Those tiny heels seem to fly for joy 

Of the precious burden they proudly convoy. 
Yet when I’m at home, my heart will fail, 

As I think of the foot of that pretty quail. 

Ah! foot entrancing! here below, or I'm wrong, 
Man wants you little, nor wants you long! 

You are tripping past, now far behind, 

Away from my sight yet near to my mind, 
Good-bye, little foot, I plainly see 

You’d captivate any one else but me. K. PF. J. 





Othello. 


Ir is the prominent characteristic of Shakspeare, that he shows no 
preference to any particular phase of character; but ranges without 
reserve over the whole field of human nature. Hence it is that we 
see him, at one time, soaring to the hights of virtue ; at another, de- 
scending to the depths of vice. While others have boasted that they 
have benefited the race by the production of a perfect man, Shaks- 
peare thought it no less his duty to exhibit moral depravity than hu- 
man perfection. He knew full well that the strength of virtue and 
the weakness of vice, could only be seen, when man could view them 
side by side. Such was his object, when, in those golden days of the 
“ Maiden Queen,” he bequeathed to mankind his Othello. 

Othello received from nature a wonderful aptitude for the field, and 
inherited all the characteristics of the upright warrior. War, and not 
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had slain, it had been in open fight; and this is honorable. Manhood 
found him a warrior, skilled in the ways of war; but a child, untu- 
tored in the wiles and deceit of the busy world. In him at once we 
find the bravery of the chieftain, which decides the contest face to 
face, and that magnanimity, which noble souls alone possess. Little 
did this honest warrior think, that in this world villainy and deceit 
assume such inviting forms. In war, man was his enemy ; but all that 
he desired in peace, was to make him his confidential friend. And 
this he did, only to work his own destruction. As manhood found him 
unskilled in the ways of men, so it found him a stranger to,woman ; 
except as he had been taught in song, or heard in romantic tale. With 
this partial and imperfect education, he saw, loved, and married Des- 
demona—as he thought, and as she really proved to be, his ideal of 
innocence, chastity, and perfection. Desdemona, in one respect, is the 
very counterpart of the Moor. I refer to her ideal of man. Othello 
was even more to her than she to tle Moor, although possessed of the 
rarest order of transient beauty; flattery she scorns, and is insensible 
to her beauty in devotion to her lord. Buta rarer beauty still was 
her’s !—not that defined by graceful proportions, and features of deli- 
cate cast, but that beauty which, with the years, acquires more 
charms—a disposition of sterling worth; and this she retained from 
marriage till death. For Othello she lived; for him she died. 

It is difficult to decide which displays the greater nobility of char- 
acter. If we are to admire Othello, for not being “easily jealous,” 
how much more praise is due to her who, in the humble capacity of 
the loving wife, never for a moment suspected the existence of a doubt 
in the mind of her Othello! Artless in the extreme, and wholly un- 
suspecting, she is slow to discover the doubt and unfounded suspicion 
of her husband. When the demon suspicion is at work, and has taken 
away Othello’s peace of mind, this good and faithful woman attributes 
the cause to State affairs, and in vain attempts to soothe him with the 
cheerfulness and affection of the wife. 

Some honest inquirer may ask, how came it that two so different in 
years, tastes, and habits, were united in marriage? Othello was the 
swarthy son of the desert; Desdemona was as fair as alabaster. He, 
advanced in years, had all the wisdom and dignity of old age; she, 
an undeveloped maiden, had all tho faults and imperfections of child- 
hood. But Shakspeare dealt with principles, founded on the universal 
basis of human nature, and not with the unfounded prejudice of a fleet- 
ing age. He looked across the centuries, and saw man’s nature, ever 
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the same. He knew that generations might come and go, but what 
human nature once was, it would be again. He saw the green ivy of 
a season’s growth cling all the more firmly to the sturdy oak, whose 
arms contained the pith of centuries, and inferred that man and wife 
were united by a principle independent of age or taste. Happily, the 
union of Desdemona and the Moor is no vain fabrication of the poet’s 
brain. Itis not the speculation of the past, but the reality of the 
present and the future. This theory goes not back into the years to 
find its advocates, but beholds them to-day, crowding the high places 
of the nations. Well has the present Poet Laureate expressed it in 
his “ Princess :” 

“Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this 

Not like to like, but like in difference.” 


Although Shakspeare would have done himself justice by either a 
Desdemona or an Othello, he has made Iago his crowning success. 
To say that he is a villain, would be doing injustice to the great dra- 
matist, and to Iago himself. He was more than this. Not simply 
the villain that every community produces, but one of an exterior so 
inviting, that honesty and fidelity have covered up the blackness of 
his wicked heart. He is neither a Richard nor a Uriah Heep, with 
nature’s deformity, to set the world on guard; but one who, being 
conscious of the great inconsistency between his outer and inner man, 
utters the significant warning, “Iam not whatI am.” Only a Shaks- 
peare was equal to the task of conceiving such a character. Had 
later dramatists made the attempt, some good would have been found 
amid his wickedness, and human sympathy would have shielded him 
from universal detestation. As he began this life he ended it, consist- 
ent throughout; a villain whose name is synonymous with hate and 
deceit. 

Nor is he less coward than villain. Yet all villains are cowards, it 
may be said. This is only partially true. The ordinary villain may 
tremble in the sight of justice and the right, but still can strike home 
the fatal blow without a shudder. The mere fact that he stabbed his 
wife, does not shield him from the stigma of cowardice. A rat will 
fight when cornered ; but not till then. Iago had the villain’s bravery» 
only when he could not run away, and had a woman unarmed as an 
antagonist. 

Yet Iago is not a “ two-faced” villain, in the ordinary acceptation 


of the term. He is “ two-faced” in action, but not in words. This 
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man of Italian intrigue was too wise to suppose that a secret is a 
mutual contract between two. Iago has taught the world this lesson : 
friendship, among men, is of such a nature, that it should be used as 
wine with moderation, or not at all. 

The consistency of the arch-villain’s plot, and its successive steps, 
are peculiarly worthy of notice. Ile has not only conceived of a plan, 
with its probabilities for success, but has adapted it to accident or 
failure. No place of attack has been left unguarded. If failure at- 
tend him at one time, it is only an incentive to a more stringent exe- 
cution at another. His plot, and the skill with which he executes it, 
were it not impious, I would call divine. As workmen may be en- 
gaged in the manufacture of articles, which contribute to the forma- 
tion of some final object, without their knowledge of the existence of 
such object ; as the Creator carries out his divine plan, through agents 
who do their duty, and look not beyond this, so Iago uses his work- 
men: each attends to a particular part of the ingenious scheme, with- 
out knowing why he or she Jabors. Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, Eme- 
lia, and Beianca, really execute a plot, without being aware of any 
fraud or stratagem. 

The most prominent feature of the play, however, is Iago’s bearing 
toward the Moor. ‘lo Othello he appears the very personification of 
love and duty, while, in reality, he is his mest bitter enemy. A man 
of ordinary deceptive powers, would have proceeded at once to tho 
confirmation of suspicion. But Iago pursues a different course. From 
an honest interview between Desdemona and Cassio, he lays the foun- 
dation of a wicked accusation; and, as might have been expected, 
Othello doubts. Yet, Iago’s course is not uniform; but, like the ap- 
parent motion of the planets, is at one time forward, now at rest, and 
now again retrograde. For this he has good cause. He would not 
prove Desdemona’s guilt so soon; for this might lead to pardon, and 
then all were lost. He knows that suspicion, of a gradual growth, 
like habits contracted by degrees, is permanent; that suspicion thus 
formed, like those islands of the seas—the deposits of successive ages— 
has too deep a foundation to disappear with time. 

At length suspicion is confirmed, love is discarded, and jealousy 
has done its work. Iago sees Desdemona and Othello glide down the 
troubled stream of life, and, through his instrumentality, plunge into 
the abyss of death. Iago has conquered! Yet who can call this 
the triumph of vice and wrong? It is rather a defeat. Many are the 
reformers who have died for principles which posterity might enjoy : 
many the champions who have died in the moment of victory ; many 
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the martyrs who have consecrated themselves, by a noble death, to 
the right. And yet, each sacrifice has imparted new strength to the 
good cause. Othello and Desdemona are martyrs to virtue and the 
right. Vice, in triumph, has been defeated; and virtue, in apparent 
defeat, is triumphant. J. P. B. 


About Hews Haber Climate. 


“ COLLEGE subjects are played out.” This remark was made in my 
hearing, a few days since, by a friend, while speaking of subjects of 
articles for the Lit. There may be something of truth in the remark, 
for we all know that the changes have been rung on “ electioneering,” 
“ societies,” “ boating,” “biennials,” and the like, until scarcely any 
department of student effort and activity is left unexplored. All mat- 
ters of dispute in regard to them have been decided satisfactorily, so 
that there need be no longer any room for doubt. But yet, local top- 
ics are always interesting to us, though often treated of. We like to 
compare the opinions of our fellow-travelers, concerning the beauties of 
the scenery, the length of the journey, and the trials and dangers that 
beset us all alike on our course. It is natural that it should be so. 
When we take our seats at the social board, our enjoyment of the vi- 
ands is not at all diminished, by the consideration that millions through- 
out the world are, at the very moment, partaking of the same. So in 
College, we can read, think, converse, and write on subjects of indi- 
vidual interest to each one of us, with an enthusiasm in no way weak- 
ened by the fact, that thousands of ambitious youth like ourselves, 
have been and still are engaged on the same questions, each one with 
his own thoughts, doubts, hopes and beliefs. Who of us has not observ- 
ed, that the word “ College,” has a magic power in it?” Let but just 
the word come into a title of the Lit. article, or occur at random among 
the pages, and we are unconsciously led to examine a little further, at 
least to see what the author has to say, and how he says it. And 
why should it not be so? We can always talk best, think best, and 
write best, on subjects with which we are most familiar. Why, then, 
discourse in a pseudo-metaphysical style, of “ civilization,” “ progress,’’ 
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and “literature,” when our ideas are, at best, but crude and imper- 
fectly formed upon them? Professor Stuart, of Andover, used to say, 
that the erying sin of America was laziness; but in College it is, I 
think, the rage for writing on heavy, literary, and philosophical sub- 
jects. 

I had thought of preparing an essay on the “ Influence of Carlyle ;” 
in fact, I have been thinking of it for many months, but have aban- 
doned it, simply for the reasons above mentioned. Probably very few 
tears will be shed, by the readers of this Magazine, on account of the 
decision, though, undoubtedly, Carlyle himself will be greatly disap- 
pointed. I had also jotted down a few hints and maxims on “ Profes- 
sional Life,” which I should have published, had not the Faculty for- 
mally requested me to read it aloud before one of their number; nay, 
even, they threatened to deduct materially from my stand, unless I 
accepted the invitation. More than that, they required the first half 
of our class to be present, and partake of the intellectual entertain- 
ment, under a penalty of two black marks on the Monitor’s book. I 
am, therefore, driven to select some other topic for my essay for this 
Number. I have selected the one at the head of this Article, because 
it is one with which we are all familiar; on which we are all more or 
less interested, every day of our lives. It will be of interest to the 
permanent residents of New Haven, who will be able to judge of the 
accuracy of the descriptions; of interest to the transient dwellers, 
who have just tasted the sweets of this favored clime ; of interest to 
all meteorological Professors and men of science, for I shall aim at 
mathematical care and exactness ; of interest to all Academy gradu- 
ates and sub-Freshmen generally, who intend to honor this city with 
their presence, for I shall be to them a kind of John the Baptist, pro 
claiming the joys that are before them. The subject has one merit 
at least; it is perfectly original. I am positive that no one ever wrote 
on it before, either for this Magazine, or for the New Englander. I 
should never have thought of it myself, had I not once overheard 
sundry individuals remarking upon it in private conversation. A great 
many sneers will be cast on the title. It will be stigmatized as un- 
worthy of the Lit., as inconsistent with its dignity. It will be said, 
that this should be a literary and not a scientific Magazine, and that 
no one has a right to fill these pages with a record of mathematical 
investigations. But these criticisms must be expected. 

Having, by these rambling personal remarks, laid myself open to 
the charge of superficiality and egotism, I now invite your attention 
to these carefully digested and arranged thoughts. 
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About New Haven Clinate. 


I shall treat of this under ¢hree heads, and, if space allows, shall 
close with a few moral inferences and reflections. ‘The Divisions are 
as follows: 

I. Variety. 

If. Uniformity. 

III. Periodicity. 

First, I will speak of the variety observable in New Haven climate. 
There is little need of argument here. Now we all know that variety 
is just as much the spice of climate as it is of existence. It is al- 
ways regarded as a great desideratum, especially fur those of a weak 
and consumptive habit. We all know that sudden and violent changes, 
brilliant alternations of heat and cold, are agreeable and salutary. 
Nowhere in the world are weather-changes so entire, or alternations 
of temperature so brilliant, as under the Elm City skies. I am in the 
habit of keeping a daily Journal, in which I record the various pha- 
ses of the weather, and I now propose to give a kind of panorama of 
one days experience, during last January. Let it be understood, by 
the way, that the instance given here, is merely a fair average, select- 
ed from scores of others, some of which would be far more striking. 
I give the record just it stands in the Journal. 

Jan. 8th 1862. Yesterday morning I rose—sun had done the same 
four hours previous—shone clear and brilliant—soon a lovely feg 
rested gracefully over the landscape—the fog quietly thickened— 
clouds, dark as shining coals, looked smilingly down upon us—floods 
of soft and warm rain-water impetuously wended their way to the 
ground, and congealed in glassy lakes—the cold North wind swayed 
Southward, and the extempore ice-ponds were unlocked—put on with 
joy my rubber boots, and skipped gaily along the side-walks—purchased 
some creepers down town, and, as the ice had formed again, found 
them useful in returning—soon the rain clouds careened away before the 
breeze, and a reserve corps of dark snow-clouds came to the rescue— 
the saintly snow fell lightly on the bosom of mother earth—snow 
changed to hail and hail to snow—they joined in loving wedlock, and 
came down in blissful embrace—up blew the wind, harder, harder, 
harder—an affectionate hurricane strode briskly across the Green— 
the blinds of South College beat time to the march of the storm, and 
scores of divorced window-panes clattered on the pavements like the 
commingled music of many tamborines—the wind lulled—I went off 
on a sleigh-ride, with a wagon attached behind, in which we returned 
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after the melting of the snow—cold as Greenland in the evening—went 
to Hamilton Park, (as the ball was not up, concluded there must be 
skating,)—found ten thousand people and some ice—broke in—wet 
my feet—did not get cold, as the temperature had become so mild— 
retired at bed-time, having first secured fast the doors, to prevent the 
entrance of Jack Frost, who, I saw, would soon kneck for admittance— 
rose this morning —fanned myself by the open windows, while the grate- 
ful trees were budding forth in thankfulness and praise. 

Thus stands the record. Every one will notice the peculiar atten- 
tion and care paid to punctuation. It is best for all to take some 
pains in this respect, even with their own private compositions. 

The experiences of that day are not overdrawn. We have, this 
very Winter, enjoyed many such agreeable varieties, and, from present 
appearances, more yet are in store for us. What other city can pre- 
sent so brilliant a diary ? Lovely Spring, gentle Summer, luscious Au- 
tumn, and heroic Winter—Liberia and Sahara; New England and 
Peru; Italy and Kamtschatka—-all are epitomized in twenty-four hours ! 
This variety is the great distinguishing feature of our weather, that 
gives it so great notoriety. The citizens and visitors here are proud 
of this, and give frequent expression to their feelings of satisfaction. 

I pass on to the second head—Uniformity. There is no paradox 
here. ‘This climate is as uniformly various as variously uniform. Dur- 
ing the past Winter, we have had abundant opportunity to observe 
this striking peculiarity. I need but allude to the month of January, 
when, for the space of three weeks, we were entirely free from the 
hated sight of that detestable luminary, the Sun. In most places, 
that heavenly body will persist in introducing its impudent visage, 
almost every day; sending its rays, uninvited, on the evil and the 
good, on the just and the unjust; but New Haven is, comparatively, 
exempt from its unwelcome visitations. Not that it does not, some- 
times, shine here ; for several old inhabitants state, that they remem- 
ber instances when it has dodged out from behind the clouds, and 
sailed on in full view for two consecutive hours. But those instances 
are so rare, that there is very little danger of their occurring more 
than once, at least during a four years course. I suppose there is no 
doubt, according to the theories of Astronomy, that O/d Sol does rise 
and set every day in this latitude, but still we are very little incom- 
moded by it, for the kindly clouds of fug are generous enough to form 
a perpetual bulwark from its scorching beams. This uniformity is, 1 
believe, peculiar to the Elm City and the Gulf Stream. 


I pass on to the third division—Periodicity. I do not certainly 
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know that this word is to be found in the dictionary. But that is a 
matter of little importance—the subject is an original one, and it is 
perfectly legitimate to coin words in treating of it. Perivdicity sim- 
ply means a tendency to storm at regular intervals and at stated times. 
During the past season, the time that nature has appointed, in this 
place, has been at 5 P. M., every other day. No one can fail to have 
noticed this fact, and no one can be sufficiently grateful to nature for 
this wise regulation. 

We can always calculate, to a moment, the time when the snow 
will begin to descend, the rain to pour, the ice to melt, the wind to 
blow—and knowing beforehand just what will take place, we can make 
calculations accordingly. This Periodicity also appears on the days 
given to recreation—that is, Sundays—lI believe there has not been a 
stormy Saturday afternoon this year. Whatever the weather may be 
during the week, it is always sure to clear up by Friday night, so as 
to give a cloudless sky on the succeeding day. Some persons have 
kept statistics of these phenomena, and they all agree in stating, that 
for the past six months, there has been rarely an exception to this 
rule. But still, this provision is quite unfortunate, in one respect, for 
the students in College. Saturday afternoon is usually devoted to 
recreation, and if the sky is clear and pleasant, there is a very strong 
temptation to dissipate the energies and destroy the constitution by 
long walks into the country, or by skating at the Park, instead of lay- 
ing up health and vigor by smoking, and lounging in the quiet of our 
warm and comfortable rooms. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the desirable feature of our climate. 
But there is another and a darker side to the picture. This essay I 
am now writing is to be a storehouse for future reference—it must be 
truthful—it must not be partial or one-sided. 

Candor compels me to say, that New Haven is troubled with 
Drought. Why, this Very season, there was a whole week in which 
it did not rain more than three times a day, Sunday included ; and in- 
stances are recorded, when an entire day passed, in which pedestrians 
were not compelled to wear rubber-boots or carry umbrellas. These 
are terrible facts, but honesty forbids me to omit them. But after all, 
this Drought is very beneficial to consumptives. Probably in no 
place in the country are colds so rare as in New Haven. At the 
morning prayers in College Chapel, we scarcely ever hear a hack, or 
a cough, even among five hundred students, and in the most terrible 
July weather. It is really pleasing to notice the enthusiasm with 
which once despairing consumptives, restored by a few months resi- 
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dence here, speak of the city of their Alma Mater, of its society, and 
above all, of its Climate. 

There are many more things to be said on the subject, but ye can- 
not bear them now. <A few moral reflections, and this talk is ended. 

1. New Haven has a Climate. 

2. The peculiar beauties of this have been finely set forth in this 
essay. 

3. Inasmuch as this is the first treatise on this subject ever pub- 
lished, it may be safely asserted, that thus far, at least, it stands un- 
rivaled. 

4. No attempt will ever be made by any other philosopher to write 
on this topic, for I have nearly exhausted it. 

5. The citizens of New Haven, in general, and the students of Yale 
in particular, should be exceedingly grateful to the gifted writer, to 
whose genius they are indebted for this beautiful essay, on this so im- 
portant, so fruitful, and so practical a theme. 

This is my last article for the Lit., and now comes the serious ques- 
tion—cui bono? Looking over the old numbers of our volume, I find 
that I have not written one literary piece during the entire year. 

Some one asked me, the other day, why I chose the subjects I did, 
instead of taking heavier themes, that would improve me more. The 
reply I made to him, I make to all.—Tiresome literary essays, in Col- 
lege Mazazines, are useful only in ¢wo ways. First, they are conven- 
ient panoramas in which to display the learning and reading of the 
persons who write them. Secondly, they slightly increase the noto- 
riety of the books or authors of whom they treat. 

In regard to the first, if any one desires to know how extensively I 
have dipped into general literature, if he will call at my room, I will 
give him a list of the authors I have read, and indicate the relative 
degree of estimation in which I hold them. 

In regard to the second, I will simply say, that I prefer to wait un- 
til I can blow my own trumpet, before attempting to blow for other 
people—in other words, I prefer not to write on a subject, until I 
know something about it. Very many seem to think, that if a book 
or essay is readable, it must necessarily be ephemeral ; but if it is dull 
and intolerab!« to look at, it must therefore receive the admiration of 
posterity. Ifit is not divulging a secret, I will state, that the old 
Lits ire piled up in a corner of the College Library, and will lie moul- 
dering there through the eternal ages—in a kind of perennial hiberna™ 
tion. If that is “ posthumous fame,” we ought to pray to be delivered 
from it. When we attend a gymnastic exhibition, we do not wish to 
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see the performers struggle with heavy weights, and practice before 
us to increase their muscle. If there are any feats of agility or of 
strength even, that they can perform readily, we are delighted to see 
them go through them. So in this Magazine, which is the intellectual 
gymnasium of College, we do not care to see the authors staggering 
under mountains of thought—it pains us, rather—but if any are 
able to exhibit themselves with ease under lighter burdens, we are 
glad to see them, and rejoice at their success. Still, it is well some- 
times—and I almost wish I had attempted it for once—to select some 
purely metaphysical theme, borrow a few ideas from some of the 
authors who have written on the same subject, and quote the names 
of the rest, and thus one will gain the reputation of being very solid 
and profound, especially with those who never read the production. 

If in any one respect the Yale Literary Magazine can claim supe- 
riority over others of its class, it is in the practical, specific, and un- 
pretentious character of its subjects. 

May these land-marks, which our predecessors have set up, never 
be removed. G. M. B. 
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“ Debalia.” 


A hundred and fifty men, with a dozen stout and beautiful boats— 
a house to keep them, and water enough to float them in—a spirit to 
race, nerve to pull, and heart to brave—laurels to win, health to get, 
strength to get—all this, the parts that make up the life and pleasure 
of our boating system, the enthusiastic oarsman likes to talk of most. 
But while he finds the fullest enjoyment in its excitements, he is not 
indifferent to the duller side, but finds an interest also in the enter- 
prise itself, and likes to know, equally well, who began it; how it sue- 
ceeded ; what it is now; in a word, the history of this source of our 
Summer recreation, which goes by the dignified title of the Yale 
Navy. 

It happens, fortunately, that the origin of our Navy, unlike most of 
particular institutions, is not a mystery. Not only is this owing to 
its being a comparatively new project, but there have appeared, from 
time to time, articles in this Magazine, devoted to descriptions of the 
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boats which have been owned by students from the very first, and giv- 
ing accounts of various races between them; so that a record of our 
naval matters might be made out, with nearly complete accuracy, and 
even to the last particular. The more important features, however, 
are all one wishes to know; a brief sketch of which is here presented. 

The honor of having originated the idea, that. a boat of moderate size 
might possibly float in New Haven harbor, and, more than all, that 
much fun might be had in rowing one when once afloat, and still more, 
that the satisfaction in the pleasure would be increased many times if 
the boat should be the personal property of the one rowing it, seems 
to be accorded to Wm. J. Weeks, of the Class of ’44. We find him 
the first one to purchase a boat for the simple purpose which has now 
created quite a fleet in our midst. It was a small thing, nineteen feet 
long, four-oared, and arrived here from New York, May 24th, 1843. 
A Club was formed of seven, with Mr. Weeks as captain, and they 
called it “ Pioneer, Yale, No. 1.,” and from the novelty of the thing 
their trips must have been many and fine. 

This was the beginning of the interest in boats in Yale, and proba- 
bly it increased quite rapidly, for soon the “ Pioneer” was sold, to be 
replaced by three others, a short while after, named respectively the 
Nautilus, Iris, and Centiped. Of these not much has been recorded, 
but enough to show, that at that early period a spirit of rivalry had 
sprung up. The latter was a canoe from the Susquehannah, bought 
by some members of the Class of ’45, and is thus described: “ This 
boat was of a decidedly primitive style of naval architecture—forty- 
two feet long and twenty-four inches beam, rather crank! pulled eight 
oars, and cost about $45. She was a ‘dug-out,’ made, of course, from 
a single tree, and from the number of her creepers soon received the 
undignified name of ‘ Centiped.’ ” 

Could the object in buying this have been anything less than to win 
with it? If such was the case, the longing of its crew seems soon to 
have been satisfied; for it raced with the Nautilus, which was but 
nineteen feet long, and four-oared, for a bet or prize, and beat it. “'The 
Nautilus crew labored under a disadvantage, certainly, inasmuch as 
the Centipeds had strapped a huge rock to the keel of the Nautilus 
the night before ; but they would have won the more honor thus had 
they beaten. Evidently, students were trickish ¢hen.”—These boats, 
before long, were disposed of, and in buying new ones, more care and 
better taste seems to have been exercised. 

A Club in the Class of ’47 ordered Brooks and Thatcher to make 
them a boat thirty feet long, six-oared, named “ Excelsior,” which 
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probably did not want the qualities of weight and strength; yet it 
was much superior to its predecessors, as it is represented as giving 
the “ first impetus to racing and good hoat-building at Yale.” It had 
a crew which mast have been composed mainly of 4ack-woodsmen, if 
“more than once they pulled on a race, at a steady pull, from Sa- 
chem’s Head to the Wharf at New Haven.” This boat was handed 
down to successive classes for several years, and was the type of the 
boats purchased for quite a period of time subsequently. The Shaw- 
mut, Osceola, Augusta, and Phantom, appeared in their order, had 
their day, and in turn made room for others. They were all eight- 
-oared, except the Phantom, which had only five oars, making it rather 
an odd-looking craft, though it had the honor of being the first Com- 
modore’s gig. To describe these separately is unnecessary. One or 
-two of them were finished off in handsome style, could carry ladies, 
and stand scraping indefinitely on the sandy beach, whenever a party 
went ashore. The end of each of them was unhappy, though not un- 
natural. One drifted to Long Island, and there went through a grad- 
ual dissolution; the second was condemned; the third met a storm 
and was wrecked on one of the shoals near Fort Hale; and the fourth 
was sold to a vessel. 

By the year 1850, there were but two or three boats belonging to 
»students, in our harbor. The next three years witnessed several new 
additions to this number; the Atalanta, six-oared; the Halcyon, eight- 
-oared; the Undine, eight-oared; the Ariel, four-oared; the Thulia, 
:Six-oared ; and the Neptune, four-oared. Meanwhile, the two or three 
old ones had met their fate, as before described, leaving, by 1853, the 
above six boats in the Navy. 

Thus, during the ten years which followed the commencement of 
the enterprise, fifteen different boats were bought for the purpose of 
pleasure and racing by the students here. Up to this time, the Clubs 
:acted independently of each other, and had their own rules for them- 
‘selves. We have styled them the Navy, as a convenient term for 
them as a whole; but, as yet, there had been no regular organization, 
‘which the word might imply. 

In 1853, Richard Waite, of the Senior Class, conceived the plan of 
ringing the Clubs existing at that time, and ail which thereafter 
might be formed, under some system which would give a definite form 
to the enterprise, and produce a more harmonious working. A Con- 
stitution was drawn up ; Richard Waite became the first Commodore ; 
and the six boats then at their moorings constituted the beginning of 
an organized Yale Navy. 
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A new interest was thus created. The Navy had become an insti- 
tution; and, in the course of three years, the following boats were 
bought by new Clubs: The Alida, six-oared; the Nautilus, six-oared ; 
the Transit, six-oared; the Rowena, four-oared; and the Nereid, six- 
oared. All of these, except the Alida, were race-boats, and according 
to records, the races which came off between them were highly ex- 
citing. 

But changes were continually occurring, and as old boats were sold, 
others, better and costlicr, appeared. A growing rivalry caused each 
boat that came to be superior to its predecessor, and likewise caused 
additions to be much more frequent. 

The next two years of ’57 and ’58, while they saw the departure 
of several of the older boats from the Navy, nevertheless brought 
with them nine first-class new ones: The Wenona, six-oared; the 
Olympia, eight-oared; the Varuna, shell and barge, both six-oared ; 
the Cymothe and Lorelei, both six-oared; the Olympia shell, four- 
oared; the Yale shell, six-oared, (now the Atalanta shell ;) and the 
Volante shell, four-oared. 

We are thus, by this bricf summary, brought to that period in 
the history of our Navy which is within the memory of many of us, 
and also to a circumstance in it which gave a still greater impetus to 
the boating-spirit—the building of the Boat-House. 

For a long time, perhaps from the commencement, the boats used to 
be kept at “Riker’s,” just this side of the toll-bridge, where the water 
was usually still, being protected from the winds and waves of the 
outer harbor by the wharf and buildings on it. Here they were an- 
chored to buoys, a few rods from the house, where the oars were kept, 
and an old leaky punt acted like a “ Charon’s ferry,” to get to them. 

In addition to the uncomfortable distance of this place, its disad- 
vantages were many and serious. All the “ things” had to be stowed 
away in a loft, which it took nearly all the afternoon to find and get 
out. It was too inconvenient to have any order, and just convenient 
enough to find all the oars one wanted, if a set was not complete, 
much to the discomfiture of the crews which came after. 

Boat-hooks, rudders, cushions, sponges, oars, broken and unbroken, 
in promiscuous confusion, sometimes greeted the vision of the men, 
as they came down to have a jolly row. There was occasionally a 
corresponding confusion of tempers, but more generally, the hope of 
getting off in an hour or two kept their spirits in good and joking tune. 
Neither was it the best place for the boats. Not only were they al- 
ways floating in the water, but, in consequence of rain and spray, a 
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larger part of the time, water was floating in them. This added the 
pleasant task of bailing and cleaning. Again, although moored in a 
comparatively smooth spot, it was not impossible that, at least once 
in a season, the fury of a storm should reach them. Whenever this 
happened, it sometimes happened also, that one or more of the Clubs 
would find their boats high and dry on the opposite beach, or sunk at 
anchor, or in the possession of some daring oyster-man, who vowed he 
had picked the frail thing off the rocks at the light-house, and demand- 
ed a round sum of money for his trouble before he would give it up. 

In spite of all this, however, the Navy prospered ; and although the 
necessity of a better place for keeping the boats had been felt for a 
long time, nothing was done until the year 1859. 

At this time, the Navy voted to have a boat-house, and several 
of its enterprising members set to work to have the thing done. 
By hard labor, the best situation that could be had was secured, and 
a man found to build them a house on certain agreed conditions. In 
the beginning of the Summer of that year, the various Clubs had the 
satisfaction of seeing their boats safe under shelter, at the foot of 
Grand street. The Navy, now, in view of its success in this respect, 
began to collect also a more attractive class of boats. Hitherto the 
object had been, pleasure and safety, in a great degree. Speed was 
thought, it would seem, to be impracticable with security. This delu- 
sion was gradually done away, and, in the three succeeding years of 
’59, ’60, and ’61, eight heautiful shells have been purchased, besides 
three barges. And with these, we come to the Navy as it is—con- 
sisting of the Clubs whose names have been handed down from previ- 
ous years—the Thulia, Nautilus, Olympia, Varuna, and the new 
Clubs, Glyuna, and Nixie, owning twelve boats. Besides these, the 
Navy has two cedar shells, belonging to the whole, and some others 
remain as representatives of former enterprise. 

In review now of what has preceded, this statement is furnished : 

To the present time there have been forty different boats owned by 
students of Yale. Of these, twenty-two are not in the Navy now. The 
eighteen which remain, are divided into ten shell boats, five common 
race-boats, and three barges. 

There is one more fact to mention in this connection—the change in 
the system of Clubs. This is the third important feature in the his- 
tory of the Navy. It was organized, then located; now the attempt 
is to introduce a closer relation of its parts. 

Hitherto the plan has been for each Class to form Clubs of its own, 
generally not more than three, consisting of about twenty members 
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each, possessing one or two boats. The distinction of classes was 
observed here, as in most of our customs. Although this fact was 
of no importance, as far as the general welfare of the Navy was 
concerned, it had been thought, for some time, that the more united 
action of its members would have a still better effect on its interests. 
Accordingly it was proposed, within the last year, that as a new Class 
entered College, the Clubs in the Class above should elect from it all 
who chose to belong to the Navy, and so on, until the four classes 
should he represented in all the Clubs. In this plan, there will be, in 
the course of another year, three regular Clubs in the Navy, compo- 
sed of members from all Classes—the Varuna, Glyuna, and Nixie- 
The advantages of this system are obvious; the disadvantages are yet 
to be experienced, though many might be conceived of. The danger 
is, that independence will be lessened—responsibility divided—and in- 
terest be diminished. ‘Time, however, will determine this. 

Such, then, in brief, has been the growth of our boating-system: 
through nearly twenty years. And it would appear that nothing is 
wanting to make its working complete for those who now belong to it. 
One thing only requires to be guarded against— and that is, lest the 
causes which have made the Navy what it is—the boating spirit: 
should, for some reason, tend to decrease. 

And in closing this short sketch, we cannot but notice, that some- 
thing yet remains to be done, to prevent even the possibility of such 
a result, and to insure a continual healthy enthusiasm among our boat- 
men. 

No one will deny the value of boating to us students, if kept within 
proper bounds. It forms one of the most satisfactory summer recre- 
ations that can be engaged in. It can be enjoyed also without the 
least interference in our ordinary duties. Certainly this is the case,. 
where the exercise is confined to mere pleasure trips. But this would. 
be monotonous to most, and would not be sufficient, in itself, to keep 
up alarge Navy. Something more exciting is needed. It is thus that 
at avery early period, we find mention of races in our harbor be- 
tween the boats. It was racing that kept up the “animus” in the. 
Navy, and has made it worthy of our pride. 

The records tell of many of those exciting occasions, not only here, 
but in various other places, where our crews took part. This fever 
gradually increased among the Navy-men, until it reached that pitch 
which, eighteen months ago, we witnessed at Worcester. But it was. 
carried to excess ; so much so that it was overdone, and the following 
year, scarcely a single race on our harbor occurred. Should this be 
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so again, the Navy might suffer from want of interest. In view of 
all this, therefore, a single reflection is ventured. 

Before the regattas were instituted between “ Yale” and “ Harvard,” 
and other Colleges, there used to be what were called “ Commence- 
ment races,’ on our harbor, which were held for six successive years. 
The “Union races” interfered with these, and we hear no more of 
them. But they were, unquestionably, interesting occasions, and many 
boats would enter into them. ‘They were the center of interest, and 
crews would train all Summer to prove themselves worthy then. 
They were moderate, because they were races among ourselves. 

In turning now to our present condition, we find that we have nei- 
ther “ Union” nor “ Commencement” races to look forward to. The 
latter gave way to the former, the former to a decree of the Faculties 
of the Colleges. We have, it is true, the “championship,” which can 
be at any time contested for; but this is uncertain, and dependent on 
the inclination of single Clubs. 

We are thus without any fixed object on which to fasten our inte- 
rest, either with a hope to win laurels, or to show the Navy to advan- 
tage. 

What, then, we should like to see is, those old “ Commencement 
races” revived again. Let them occur, too, on Presentation week, 
when friends are here, and the water is smooth. Let many prizes be 
awarded for all classes of boats; let crews feel the grand opportuni- 
ty; let the Navy know that it can furnish occasions of pleasure and 
excitement to others, and we may rest assured that the boating spirit 
will not fail. All that is needed is, to create a permanent source of 
interest to animate our oarsmen; and in whatever way this may be 
done, those who will do it the Navy will ever holdin grateful remem- 
brance. ww. & 
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 Mitter-Stoeet.” 


Some poems charm us by an exquisite beauty, by a delicate touch 
on the sweeter and holier harpstrings of nature, awakening soft caden- 
ces that, dying away on the ear, leave only the charm of the beautiful. 
Others bear us aloft, “on wings as eagles,” away from ourselves and 
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pathy with the grand and majestic. The former we love, as we do a 
beautiful summer landscape, because they charm us: the latter we 
admire; we are impressed by them as we are by the grandeur of 
Niagara, or the sublimity of lofty mountains whose summits are lost 
in the clouds. But there is another: kind of poetry of which the 
charm is not beauty nor grandeur, especially ; these may exist as side 
influences to deepen and vivify the whole, but they are scarcely no- 
ticed in the more absorbing interest which they are introduced to 
serve. Just as it is with the human face divine; here is one that is 
sweet and winning, there another that dazzles with a queenly beauty, 
but in a third we see such soul-light in the clear depths of the eye, that 
we cannot choose but love it more than the rest. So it is with these 
poems ; their power is the soul that lives and glows in them, and our 
verdict is not on the poem, nor on the author, so much as on the truth, 
the sentiment, which in some unaccountable way has penetrated to 
strange depths in our inner nature. We feel that the author has expe- 
rienced what we have experienced, only he has gone deeper, and 
achieved greater triumphs. We have been confused and uncertain in 
our groping after light; he has passed on beyond us through the 
shadows into the clear sunlight, and zow we can follow him and be 
satisfied. And so, when we close the book, it is not beauty, it is not 
sublime strength that enchains us; but the inner fountains of the soul 
are stirred, and there comes welling-up therefrom a tide of strong 
emotion that makes us better men. We have found truth ; truth that 
is dear to us; we have listened, and been ennobled and satisfied, while 
a skillful hand has touched one of those great sympathetic harmonies 
that unite all humanity in common joy and sorrow. 

In some such way Bitter-Sweet impressed us, and it is as suggesting 
some thoughts concerning this class of writing, that we have chosen 
it as our text. Sweetness, beauty, grandeur there are in some of its 
passages, but these do not constitute its power. We see in a poem 
like Bitter-Sweet less of the poet than the man. Viewing it in the 
clear cold light of literary criticism, it cannot, perhaps, be called re- 
markable; but as a poem that will reach the great heart of humanity, 
kindle its sympathies, rouse the higher life that may be slumbering, 
and send a new and vigorous blood coursing through its veins, it is 
one of athousand. Read it critically, for the sake of its poetry, and 
you may be disappointed. Read it honestly, with no attempt to crush 
back the sentiments and feelings it awakens, and you will love it; love 
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it for its manliness ; love it for the kindling thought it awakens ; love 
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it because it is food to a part of your nature whose vigorous life ele- 
vates and ennobles the soul. 

The author has made a bold stroke in this poem, success in which 
demanded a masterly hand. He kas introduced poetry into the sphere 
of daily life as i¢ is; common, unpoetic,—usually considered—every- 
day life. It is not love in a cottage, fancifully decked out, and be- 
clouded with romance; it is not a dilute mixture of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, bucolically treated, and resembling nature as little as 
possible ; but an old red farm-house, such as everybody has seen, and 
a great many have lived in; a place where they have Thanksgiving 
Day, when everybody comes home to brighten the memories of early 
days, and everybody’s children have a glorious romp in the old kitchen 
around the big fireplace. The characters are homely, everyday peo- 
ple, who rarely gain a place in poetry, unless dressed for the occasion 
so that we fail to recognize them as “ people we have met.” The 
occasion, too, and the quiet, prosaic method of celebrating it, are sug- 
gestive rather of comfort than of poetry. With such a scene and 
such actors, one of two results must have ensued; either the true 
spirit of poetry would be degraded and lost, or the homely, practical 
life would be ennobled, elevated to a new dignity, and stamped with a 
new beauty. An ordinary writer would have blundered into the for- 
mer alternative, and his book would have been simply disgusting. But 
our author has a bold spirit and a manliness about him that does not 
part with its dignity the instant it comes to deal with the actual, and 
it has made him successful. To some it may possibly seem other- 
wise; but one born among New England hills, familiar with such 
scenes and such actors, will see in Bitter-Sweet his own life ennobled, 
glorified, by the golden veil of poetry so skillfully cast about it. One 
realizes in reading it, what may long have been a cherished theory, 
that the inner life of no man is dull or uninteresting; that the soul- 
life of the plainest and most common-place individual may be a sad 
and touching, or a grand and heroic poem. And to such a one, read- 
ing such a book, his own daily life is exalted from its drudgery, and 
takes a new and more hopeful meaning. He realizes that his inner 
life is all his own, to make or mar. Such a poem makes even his 
outer life more rich, more dignified, by drawing from it similes and il- 
lustrations of the grander life of the soul. It is Shakspeare’s 


“ Tongues in trees, sermons in stones, 
Books in the running brooks, 
And God in everything.” 
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But if the scenes and characters are in some sense local, the main 
theme is open to no such charge. Principles as broad as the earth; 
feelings and impulses that live wherever a human heart is groping its 
way between temptations on the one hand, and noble longings on the 
other ; struggles that have been raging, unseen and unrecorded, in 
every human breast ever since the world began—these are subjects 
that have a significance and a personality wherever they go. In ex- 
terior circumstances men differ so greatly that but few can sympa- 
thize together. No common, universal chord is touched when the 
outward life of the great hurrying world is the theme. But in the 
inward experience the brotherhood of the human race is seen. “As 
face answereth to face in water, so the heart of man to man.” The 
music of human hearts that goes up from the four corners of the great 
world, unheard save by the Father of Spirits, is ever the old familiar 
refrain, unbroken by discord of strange notes. 

The chief power of the book seems to us, then, to lie in these two 
facts; that it has dignified the humdrum everyday life, and that too 
under a theme that strikes home to every individual experience and 
consciousness. ‘There are plenty of books that treat of heroic life and 
great actions. But while such life is only occasional and peculiar, we 
all know what everyday living and struggling is, and there are partic- 
ular struggles and experiences which are more universal than the rest ; 
when, therefore, some masterly mind, with a far richer experience than 
ourselves, throws new worth and dignity around this daily life, and 
glorifies these common longings and strivings, it is but natural that he 
should command our interest and thought. To ennoble daily life 
would not effect this if it were not our daily life, nor would it gain our 
lively interest to portray our occasional and heroic promptings as it 
does to deal with thoughts that live within us and bear fruit every 
day. Combining these two powerful forces, the poem at once awakens 
a personal interest; it rouses memory, it kindles thought, and thought 
makes us stronger men. 

The question suggests itself—what rank in the world of letters 
such a poem should occupy. It cannot be said to possess in an emi- 
nent degree those qualities which render poets immortal. It does not 
read like a book written for immortality. But as a book to elevate 
men, to kindle the generous fires of manliness and christian magna- 
nimity, it has a power which greater works might covet. It has an 
honest and manly tone that goes far to give it influence with beings 
that are made to love what is manly and true. We limit the sphere 
of poetry unjustly when we think of it only as administering to our 
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finer tastes, and our love of the beautiful. It has a higher mission— 
to inspire men with nobler impulses, to lead them to a higher life, to 
teach them to be forgetful of self and to strive after great ideas and 
comprehensive motives. And if in doing this it fail to impress us with 
its own beauty or loftiness, is it altogether a fault? Whately will 
have it that some of the greatest orators that have ever lived were 
never imagined to be such by those who heard them. And why ? 
Because they made their subjects every thing and themselves nothing. 
And so if a poem produce its most important effect, what matter if it 
does it silently and without display ? Let the poem with all its beau- 
ties be forgotten ; let the author fail of immortality ; yet if he gained 
his cause, and elevated and strengthened the minds he reached, is he 
not a true poet? And there is the silent influence still working, after 
its direct. source is forgotten. It is a great work to have helped to 
raise one’s fellow-men to worthier life. Doubtless it is not unpleasant 
to be admired in one’s works. It is no small boon to be allowed to 
write grand harmonies, that shall be music in the ears of many gene- 
rations, but even that music is less grand than that of human hearts 
and lives, tuned to a higher symphony by unselfish labor in the great 
fields of literature. H. P. Di. 


~~ -- 


The Beroic in Common Fife. 


Deem not him only brave, who rides the ocean, 
And triumphs o’er its waves by tempests driven; 

Nor him who bides some time of fierce commotion, 
Or some dread hour to mortal conflict given. 


To breast the raging storm, in strong assurance 
Of coming calm,—when all but hope is gone, 

To bear and struggle still, in firm endurance,— 
Oh, these are manful!—but not these alone. 


Oh, true and brave is he, that hath forsaken 
The banners of the many and the strong, 

And, through contempt and hate, his portion taken 
Among the few that battle with the wrong. 


Strong is the soul, that in its season sharing 
The sweet with brother hearts, hath faithful proved 
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To taste the bitter; gladly, proudly bearing 
Scorn for the honored, hatred for the loved. 


‘Tis noble, when, in twilight’s calm unbroken, 

Sad memory comes to claim her thoughtful sway, 
To mourn the burning words in anger spoken, 

Nor proudly dash the trembling. tear away. 


For though ’tis brave, with hearts that never fail us, 
To bear, to strive, to conquer in the field, 

Yet still, when only Right and Truth assail us, 
May heaven, in mercy, grant us but to yield. 


He is a hero, who mid toil unending, 
The dizzy whirl of care, the eager strife 

For bread, and gold, and fame, with soul unbending, 
Hath struggled for a purer, fuller life. 


I pray not, when the black storm bursts before me, 
To face its lightnings with untrembling frame ; 

I long not, with my flag high waving o’er me, 
For strength to die amid the battle flame. 


But be it mine to bide the long and weary, 
The heat and labor of the dusty day; 

And marching on the desert vast and dreary, 
With strong unfailing heart to keep my way. 


So, when the hoarse alarm, on midnight breaking, 
Shall rouse the host to fierce and sudden fight, 
I know I can abide such fearful waking, 
Nor quail amid the cannon’s horrid light. 


Then, soldiers, wait not for the coming morrow, 
The trumpet call of duty to obey; 

From idle hope no vigor shall ye borrow; 
To-day be heroes,—bear your parts to-day / 


—_-—-—-.-__--—_—_ — 


Theodore Winthrop. 


- BRM. 


It is now nearly a year since Theodore Winthrop fell, on the thres- 


hold of his life. 


Young, brave, stout-hearted, rich in gifts of nature, 
which had ripened under a careful culture, he had turned aside from old 
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associations and fond dreams, and, mindful of the terrible possibilities 
of war, had laid his life cheerfully on the altar of his country. The 
darkest chances to which he looked forward are to us historic facts. 
Amongst the first, at the call of his country, to throw himself into her 
ranks, he fell at his post, in the first battle, with his face toward the foe. 
Events have thickened since that disastrous day at Great Bethel, but in 
a war so novel to our peaceful nation, and whose duration is thus far meas- 
ured only by months, the slightest incidents are not readily forgotten. 
We remember still how the graceful, athletic form, the refined, thought- 
ful face, the scholarly mind and the proud heart, whose march down 
Broadway on that bright afternoon in April, some of us saw and he 
has recorded, only as one of a thousand, was borne back in June, 
amidst sad hearts and solemn music, covered and cold. But we should 
do injustice to his memory if, either in the severity of our analysis of 
his character, or in the excess of our sympathy for his death, we who 
are moving amidst the scenes of his early life should overlook the pe- 
culiar debt which we owe him. To his country he has left a valuable 
legacy in the writings which amused his idle hours. For us he stands 
on higher ground, since, in his example of courage and self-renuncia- 
tion, he seems to represent the relations and the duties of educated 
men to this War of the Rebellion. Let us notice it constantly and 
notice it thoughtfully, as we go on in the study of his character and 
his writings, that to the cause which we deem worthy of our sym- 
pathies, he brought all the wealth of his endowments and acquire- 
ments, and rounded the gift with the sacrifice of his life. 

It was a life fitly closed amidst the adventure and romance of war, 
for it was full of romance and adventure. Winthrop was by nature a 
campaigner. To his restless mind the unexciting routine of business, 
and even the delights of a literary leisure, failed to afford the stimu- 
lus which he pined for, and which he sought in the bustle and exhili- 
ration of travel. To such a life he seems to have been well adapted, 
both by nature and by training. The long rambles which he took 
with his father in childhood, enabled him to take with comparative 
ease his fifty or sixty miles a day in later years. Nature had given 
him a frame light and slender, but sinewy and athletic, sustaining fa- 
tigue and privation, under the tropics or on the plains, with an inhe- 
rent elasticity which refused to be overborne. The secret of his en- 
durance lay rather in his intense vitality than in any inordinate 

muscular power. In his apparently aimless wanderings he shunned 
rather than followed the paths of civilization, yet he caught no tinge of 
coarseness or vulgarity from the roughest society into which he was 
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thrown. Scrupulous, even to a fault, in his dress and his manners, he 
never lost the habits and the bearing of a gentleman. Such he was 
in College. Those who remember him as they knew him here, think 
of him as studied in his personal appearance, and polished in his ad- 
dress, but giving no promise of his future eminence as a writer, and 
winning no distinctions in the doubtful field of College oratory. On 
the appointment list he stood low, but by taking the Clark Scholarship 
with ease over the Salutatorian of his Class, he at once asserted his 
position as a scholar. 

His life of stirring adventure after leaving College, the dangers he 
encountered, and the hardships he endured in his wayward wandering 
over two continents—all these have been eagerly gathered up by the 
readers of his books, and are familiar to the public. They were scenes 
through which no person could pass, however scantily gifted by nature, 
without acquiring a positive character. 'This Theodore Winthrop 
seems now to have wanted. It only remained, therefore, that it should 
be strengthened and confirmed by his singular experience. Yet when 
we come to analyze and estimate it, we find ourselves encompassed by 
peculiar difficulties. Our natural feelings attest the propriety of the 
old motto of the Romans, “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum ;” and the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of Winthrop’s life and death, seem to make 
it, for his critics, a binding rule. And yet strong characters are mark- 
ed always by strong faults, and the blemishes, which were quite ob- 
scured by the sudden blaze of military glory in which he passed away, 
come out with unmistakable distinctness under a calmer study of his 
life and his writings. We think we shall only do justice to his virtues, 
if we recognize, without flinching, the points where he erred, and how- 
ever closely and candidly we may study him, we shall be mistaken if 
we do not find very much in him to admire, and not a little to love. 
We have said that he was a scholar, nor do we need the record of the 
Townsend Premiums and the Berkleian Scholarships, to convince us of 
this. For however heretical the doctrine may appear, we venture the 
opinion that it is not on prize lists that the test or the degree of genu- 
ine scholarship is to be sought. It writes its own indelible record on 
character and life. It envelops like an atmosphere ; is felt rather than 
read. The charm which it imparts is not in accumulated stores of 
facts or principles; it is not in a memory piled with the wealth of 
years of labor in historic mines. It is manifested rather as an essence 
pervading manners, conversation, and modes of thought, refining the 
intercourse of social life, moulding opinions, shaping character. It 
was in this rarest and highest sense that Winthrop was a scholar. 
VOL. XXVII. 19 
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Such he was, if the expression may be admitted, by his nature. His 
keen, sensitive mind, responded with involuntary sympathy to the 
touch of the old masters of eloquence and poetry. His quick appre- 
ciation of the highest forms of art, led him, as by instinct, to the old 
classic models. ‘There is scarcely an impression left on our minds by 
the study of his books or the story of his life, more vivid and distinct 
than that in all his tastes and pursuits he was, throughout his life, an 
appreciative and sympathetic scholar. 

To metaphysical studies he devoted himself, with all his native en- 
thusiasm, and it will not be deemed strange if we think that to these 
we can trace back the origin of many of his expressed opinions, and 
vf many of his habits of mind. If it be true, as we have sometimes 
conjectured, that in one of the characters which his imagination has 
created, he has sketched, at least in outline, his own experience, his 
psychological studies gave rise to, and explain many features of his reli- 
gious life. At all events, it is beyond question that in these studies he 
found peculiar attractions, and that amongst the eminent thinkers of the 
old world, Sir Wm. Hamilton was one whom he visited with especial 
respect and interest. 

We have already alluded to his taste. It was, like his scholarship, 
natural to him, though the best art of the old world and the new, 
ithe best society of the metropolis, and deep study and wide reading 
united to refine it. 

There are minds which blend with the manliest strength a feminine 
delicacy, and a sensitiveness so keen, that they instantly detect and 
instinctively shrink from those violations of harmony and fitness in 
literature, in art, in actual life, which others, less finely organized, do 
not observe or regard. It is to these minds, which sometimes seem 
almost spiritual in their texture, that we owe our highest conceptions 
of beauty, our most refined and elevated strains of music, our sweet- 
est and tenderest poetry, our purest and loftiest types of character. 
Such a mind, high, though not highest in this rare order, was Theo- 
dore Winthrop’s. He felt, as such natures only feel, the magical 
power and charm of music to thrill the soul with high aspirations 
and noble sentiments, or “ to steep the being in soft, luxurious lan- 
guors.” He was welcomed to the society of the first artists of the 
day for his enthusiastic love of art; and his sympathy with the pro- 
ducts of the chisel and the pencil, made him an appreciative critic 
and a congenial associate. His life was filled, as his writings are per- 
vaded, by the influence of his refined esthetic tastes, of this delicate 
and sensitive organization of his mind. 
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We are now prepared to pass from these more evident and superfi- 
cial qualities, which are at best only the shell of character, and look 
at Winthrop, not as a gentleman, a scholar, or an artist, but as a man. 
As such he was, it is true, full of generous impulses and quiet sym- 
pathy with certain forms of suffering and distress. Yet these emo- 
tions of his better nature were never powerful enough to overcome his 
intense aristocratic hauteur, or inspire him with any emotion higher 
than contempt for the vulgar multitude whom he fancied at his feet. 
Receiving from them no sympathy in his tastes and pursuits, he gave 
them no sympathy in their interests and wrongs. It was necessary, 
we are inclined to think, that a social evil should assume magnificent 
proportions, that charity should widen into humanity, before it could 
become worthy of his attention or of his exertions. Then, however, 
when the wrongs to be righted were the wrongs of a race, when a 
great crime was embodied in a government and backed by an army, 
and when the champions of liberty were summoned to splendid ex- 
ploits and heroic sacrifices, he was fearless and prompt on the side of 
justice and freedom. Winthrop was an Abolitionist, and it was in the 
cause of the Slave that he entered the army. He was the soldier, not 
of a constitution, but of an idea; an idea which, unfortunately, con- 
centrated upon a single cause the sympathy to which others, if they 
deserved it no more, had at least an equal claim. He was in pursuit 
of lofty ends. He was dazzled by splendid schemes. The ordinary 
charities of common life did not appeal to his sympathies. The ordi- 
nary occupations in which the greatest and the smallest of men may 
labor side by side, did not gratify his aristocratic exclusiveness. He 
was amiable and kind in his private intercourse ; best loved by those 
who knew him best. But, in spite of the courage of the soldier and 
the accomplishments of the scholar, two grand defects marked his 
character and disfigured his life ; the want of moral earnestness, and 
the want of religious principle. Into the place which these only can 
fill, he exalted eminent natural virtues, and the refinements of edu- 
cation. If he had not committed this capital error, an error doubtless 
of theory as well as of practice, we cannot think that a want of per- 
sistency and purpose would have left the last years of his life so 
nearly blank. If he had possessed these, his charity would have been 
wider, his sympathies less constrained. But, in the army at last, he 
seemed to have found his place and his work, and the heroism of his 
brief career as a soldier, has more than redeemed the aimless inactiv- 
ity of his previous life. If he had not fallen thus, at the outset of his 
career, we cannot but believe that the promise of that first battle 
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would have been fulfilled. And while in his early death his country 
lost a man of genius, taste and culture, a finished scholar, and an ac- 
complished gentleman, we cannot doubt that she lost also a skillful 
officer and a useful man. As a writer, Theodore Winthrop sprang at 
once into notice and into fame. If we are correct, only two of his 
publications, the sketch of the march of the Seventh Regiment to 
Washington and the paper on “ Washington as a Camp,” were issued 
before his death. These two, therefore, alone were subjected to his 
revision, and received the finishing touches of his hand. The others, 
written for his own amusement at previous periods, are given to the 
public precisely as he left them. We must pardon, then, a few tokens 
of carelessness in the management of the plots, a few errors of taste 
and infelicities of expression, which we cannot doubt his quick eye 
would have seen, and his ready pen have corrected, before they had 
been stereotyped by the press, and repeated through successive edi- 
tions. The two articles just referred to do not demand from us any 
special attention, for they are marked by the same general features 
which characterize his other writings. While full of “the brilliant 
bustle” of march or review, and serving to convey to the reader the 
martial ardor of the soldier, they have frequent traces of the artist in 
the officer, in their more peaceful pictures of sunsets or landscapes. In 
their intense individuality, they remind us of a series of sketches by 
Darley, catching, as under his swift but steady pencil, the strong out- 
lines and salient points of the scenes they represent, and then group- 
ing the whole with a unity and strength which leaves them stamped 
upon the memory. 

But it is not upon these papers, admirable as they are, that Win- 
throp’s reputation is based. ‘They served only to bring him before 
the public as a writer of singular fascination and artistic skill, when, 
shortly after his death, his first, and as we think, his best novel, was 
issued from the press. 

“Cecil Dreeme” is a novel of New York society. But while we 
confess its power and its charm, we cannot but think that its author 
has overstepped the proper boundaries which define the sphere and 
scope of the novel. The distinction which separates the novel from 
the romance, is in theory familiar, though in fact it seems to be often 
disregarded. The romance deals wholly with ideal life and character. 
It occupies the border land between fact and fancy, between the real 
world in which we move, and the spiritual world which lies invisible 
around us. ‘The romancer, therefore, is not limited in his choice, either 
of characters or of incidents, to the experience and observation of real 
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life. His incidents may be the widest in their conception, the most 
crowded in their succession. His imagination may revel amidst the 
most fantastic scenes. His characters may be the most whimsical cre- 
ations of his fancy, or the simple embodiment of impersonal qualities. 
Thus Mr. Hawthorne, who seems to have first appreciated the proper 
scope and design of the romance, has clearly and purposely, in the 
“Marble Faun,” drawn out the workings of four separate qualities, 
embodied in four distinct figures on his pages. Donatello is the name 
he gives to the impersonation of the animal nature ; Kenyon is intellect ; 
Miriam, evil; Hilda, conscience. 'The only condition under which the 
romancer writes is, that however unreal the beings he creates, however 
impossible the scenes through which he may conduct them, he shall 
still preserve the logical relation of incidents at.d persons, and draw 
out the legitimate effect of action or suffering, of good or evil, on the 
character which is placed under their influence. 

Into this wide realm of fancy, however, the novelist has no permis- 
sion to enter. His field is different. He deals with the men and the 
events of the realm, not of imagination, but of experience. Writing 
under the same obligation of logical sequence, he is, at the same time, 
bound to describe the world of events and of men, as he sees, not con- 
ceives them. It seems to be a growing fashion of our times to over- 
ride this plain and important distinction. The admirers of Charles 
Dickens, for example, confess that his men and women are not charae- 
ters, but caricatures,—the creatvres of his exhaustless fancy; that 
Uriah Heep and “ the young man by the name of Guppy,” are the im 
carnations of different ideas, not actual or possible existences in soci- 
ety. Yet, in spite of so eminent a model, and in spite of the argu 
ments of his admirers, we are forced to consider his practice indefen- 
sible, and his example pernicious. With better readers, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Sir Lytton Bulwer, Mr. Dana, and Mrs. Stowe, have adhe- 
red to the legitimate office of the novel, as the mirror of real life. The 
position and genius of Mr. Dickens may enable him with safety to vi- 
olate the rules of his art, but we cannot justify Winthrop in following, 
in his steps. Yet this is the fault of all his stories. Robert Byng. 
and Richard Wade, seem to embody the author’s conception of manly 
strength, of blunt, practical, sturdy self-reliance; cultivated enough, 
and sufficiently open-hearted, but faultless only in the toughness of 
their bodies, and the courage and gentleness of their hearts. As such, 
we confess that they are finely drawn. The author has succeeded in 
stamping upon them his own ideas; they are, at once, strikingly sim- 
ilar to each other, and we recognize immediately his design in their 
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conception. As creatures of romance, we may confess them beyond 
criticism, hut they are idealizations, not characters. Densdeth is a 
being for which the novel has no place. His position is by the side of 
Milton’s Satan, or the Mephistopheles of Goethe ; for he is not human- 
Under “ the guise of a man of fashion and fortune,” he unites the 
most intense selfishness, the most insatiable ambition, the most heart- 
less infidelity, the most loathsome sensuality. Virtue, generosity, 
self-respect, faith, wither under his poisonous touch. With an intel- 
lect which drags better natures to his feet, and makes them the slaves 
of his basest desires; with an elegance of manner which opens to him 
the highest circles of society, and thus widens the sphere of his reck- 
less machinations; with a will that pursues its victim through years 
and across oceans, and acts as a willing minister of his passions, he 
moves steadily forward to the accomplishment of his schemes, over 
shattered fortunes, broken hearts, ruined virtue, and torture worse 
than death. He is all of evil that words can paint. He loves it, he 
lives for it, he seeks to instil it into others whom his fascinations have 
ensnared; in a word, he is the incarnation of evil—a devil in a man. 
In the language of a critic, who has pronounced him the central char- 
acter of the book, “ Persons who have been guarded against the usual 
contrivances by which the conventional Devil works his wonders, find 
themselves impotent before the fascinations of Densdeth. They fol- 
low, while they detest him, and are at once his victims and accom- 
plices.” Need we say that such a being as this belongs to the world 
of poetry or romance, rather than to that of which the novelist writes. 
We cannot conceive of such a monster, moving unrebuked and unre- 
sisted, at once the evil genius and the tyrant of the upper circles 
of society in New York. Nay, it would shake one’s faith in human 
nature itself, to believe in the presence of such a creature anywhere 
in its guise. 

But Winthrop does not need thus to transgress the proper limits of 
the novel. In painting characters which we all at once recognize, he 
has shown the hand of an artist and a genius. John Churm, at least, 
is a genuine man, honest, generous, brave, true, blunt and practical, 
yet sensitive and affectionate, with a quick sympathy and a ready 
help for every form of sorrow and suffering. Clara Denman too, 
though masked through the greater part of the novel, appears through 
it all a character of singular purity and beauty, uniting a rare sensi- 
tiveness and womanly delicacy, with a courage and fortitude which 
mount into heroism. The minor characeters, Lockesley, Towner and 
Raleigh, have each a personality, as distinct in our minds, as if we 
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ourselves had been favored visitors in the kitchen of the Janitor, or 
had followed Churm and Byng, in their strange visit to the alley 
and the tenement, or had dined with the fascinating rowe of the Min- 
edurt, or lounged with him at the Club. 

In the management of his plot, the author has shown a skill worthy 
of a more experienced writer. If we condemn 4 few particular scenes 
as over-colored and melo-dramatic, we must confess, that in the main 
the story is both finely conceived and well told. It is simple in out- 
line, its leading characters are few, yet it is unraveled with a progress 
so gradual and continuous, that though it closes in dim hints and inti- 
mations, the reader finds himself invested so fully with the spirit and 
meaning of the writer, that the mysteries of revenge and ruin are felt 
though not expressed, and the tragedy of two lives ends in death and 
in peace. It has given, to the well known localities which it covers, 
Chuzzlewit-House and Chrysalis College, Mannering Place and Qua- 
torze street, a new and peculiar interest, as the scenes of events more 
startling, yet scarcely less real than life. 

It is difficult to analyze the evident power of this fascinating book. 
Its greatest charm, however, we are inclined to attribute to its man- 
ner and its style. It is a relief, at last, to meet with a writer of ac- 
knowledged genius, who avoids at once the rose-colored sentiment of 
Miss Prescott and Miss Putnam, and the sickly exaggerations of Rut- 
ledge and Beulah. 

Theodore Winthrop’s style is essentially original. Terse, Saxon, 
blunt almost to ruggedness, it is still never coarse, scarcely ever 
strained. With the power of sketching in bare but strong and vivid 
outline, he unites the power, which he not seldom employs, of pouring 
over his pictures the richest lights and the softest shadows. Yet there 
is nothing in his language eccentric or affected. More than anything 
else, it shows him a genius, and more than anything else, it gives power 
and charm to his books. With wonderful clearness, they bear, in ev- 
ery page and line the stamp and impress of the author’s personality. 
It is a consequence of this, and it is possibly a fault, that the conver- 
sation of all his characters is, in manner and style, the same. Dens- 
deth talking poison and Brent talking love; Byng at Chrysalis and 
Wade on the Plains; one sister in her drawing-room and the other 
in her retreat,—all express the different sentiments which they utter 
in a style which is the same. ‘Two characters only, which we recall, 
Jake Shamberlain and the Janitor, Lockesly, have, at once, ideas 
and vocabulary of their own. Yet, though thus distinguished, 
they are not more individual than those others, whose personality is 
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dependent on the exhibition of their characters, and stands out dis- 
tinct through the common coloring they receive from the personality 
of their author. 

Of John Brent, as a novel, we have left ourselves little space to 
speak, and to its two leading characters we have already referred. To 
say that it is inferior to Cecil Dreeme, is only to say, that a simple 
magazine story is inferior to an elaborate and masterly novel of 
society. John Brent is a highly colored narrative of a somewhat 
remarkable ride from San Francisco to St. Louis,—dependent, for 
much of its interest, upon a horse which, like Densdeth in the for- 
mer work, may be pronounced the central character of the story. Less 
elaborate than the other in its plot, less keen and searching in the de 
lineation of character, less skillful in the management of its few and 
barren incidents, it is strikingly similar in its manner, but stikingly 
inferior in its power to Cecil Dreeme. 

The works which have already been given to the public from the 
pen of Theodore Winthrop, are enough to justify no little curiosity 
and impatience in regard to those which still await publication. We 
shall expect to find them piquant, racy, witty and keen, skillful in the 
analysis of character, brilliant and pointed in style. But we shall ex- 
pect to find them also restricted in the range of their characters defi- 
cient in variety of incident, and so thoroughly impressed with the in- 
dividuality of the writer, that they will bear an air of similarity, so 
marked and unmistakable, that they will not live, perhaps, as long as 
they deserve, in the good will of the public. But, however the future 
may read, Winthrop has done much already to win our admiration 
and our love. He lived amongst us, a Philip Sidney in all that adorns 
a scholar, gentleman, and man of letters. He died, a Philip Sydney 
in all that makes a brave, devoted, patriotic soldier. He has left us a 
book of no ordinary power, and no common genius. He has left a 
memory, which is mingled in our hearts with the sacredness of the 
cause in which he fell. E. B. C. 
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Hlemorabilia Palensia. 


At the last regular election of the Brothers and Linonia, the following officers 
were chosen: 


BROTHERS. LINONIA. 


President, 
RicuiARD MORSE. Joun P. TAYLOR. 
Vice-President, 
Cuar_es B. SUMNER. WiLuiamM LAMPSON. 
Censor, Orator, 
SuERBURNE B. EATON. GrorGE W. ALLEN. 
Secretary, 
G. C. S. SourHwortn. JAMES S. MILLARD. 
Vice- Secretary, 
M. C. D. Borpen. SaMvuEL C. DARLING. 





The following prizes have been awarded to the Sophomore Class for excellence 
in English Composition : 


FIRST DIVISION. SECOND DIVISION. 
ist Prize, 
H. P. Boypen. T. Hiaerns, 
2d Prize, 
8S. C. DARLING. T. HOOKER, 
3d Prize, 

W. P. BELvanmy. L. GREGORY. 
THIRD DIVISION. FOURTH DIVISION. 
lst Prize, 

G. S. MERRIAM. G. I. Wynkoop. 
2d Prize, 

A. D. MILLER. L. F. Wuitin. 
3d Prize, 

J. P. Puasury, M. H. WILLIAMS. 


C. G. Rockwoop. }§ 





The death of Mr. Ward, as a Linonian and first President of Linonia, was ap- 
propriately recognized by the Society by adjourning their meeting for the evening af- 
ter the sad event, and adopting a list of resolutions in commemoration of their lost 
friend. Our narrow limits, however, prevent us from publishing what we should 
otherwise have been pleased to insert here. 





OBITUARY. 


Died at Palmer, Mass., 4th inst., of consumption, Joun Anpott WARD, a mem- 
ber of the Senior Class, in Yale College. The death of our classmate, though not 
immediately unexpected to his family or to himself, has fallen with a sad sudden- 
ness on most of the College Community. The insidious and relentless diseaso 
which has now t.rminated his life, had doubtless obtained a strong hold upon his 
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constitution before he commenced his course in College; yet so firm was his pur- 
pose and so strong his spirit, that few of his friends here knew by how slender a 
physical tie he was held to life. He left us early in the present term, compelled 
by failing strength to suspend his labors, but with the same brave assurance that 
he should join us again in a few weeks. From this time his decline was certain 
and rapid, and neither medical skill nor family affection and care could avail to stay 
the shaft of death. 

It is an unspeakable consolation to know that our friend in his last days was 
fully aware of his approaching end, and was permitted to express his calm and 
peaceful assurance that death was for him but the entrance to a better and happier 
existence. His closing hours were marked by all the tenderness of heart and 
peace of mind which soften the sternness of death and console the hearts of afflic- 
ted friends. The esteem in which he was held by his Class and by College, will be 
best known from the resolutions of the Linonian Society and the Senior Class. 

In this, our first bereavement as a Class, death has chosen a shining mark, and 
removed one whom ability, energy and manliness has made conspicuous in all our 
College life. Let us cherish his friendship, and imitate his worthy traits until we 
go to join him again in the better life into which we trust he has now entered. 

The funeral was attended at his home by a large number of his College Class- 
mates and friends, on Friday, 7th inst. IN PACE. 


Ata meeting of the Senior Class on Thursday. the 6th inst., the following ex- 
pression of respect for their deceased Classmate, was unanimously adopted: 

The Senior Class of Yale College, having been informed of the death of their 
Classmate, Joun ABpott Warp, desire to give this public expression of their sor- 
row at his loss, their sympathy with those whose affliction is even heavier than 
their own, and their appreciation of the deceased as a man of original talent, a 
kind friend and an honorable gentleman. 

They express their reverent submission to the mysterious wisdom which has so 
heavily afflicted them, and their hope that the stern teachings of this, their first 
bereavement, may not be lost upcn them. 

As a token of their individual regard, the members of the Class have assumed 
the customary badge of mourning. In BEHALF OF THE CLASS. 


Died at Tybee Island, S.C., March 5th, Grosvenor Starr, Adjutant of the Sev- 
enth Regiment, C. V. 

The deceased was for three years a member of the Class of 62. He entered 
upon the duties of College with a diligence which bore the promise of unusual 
success; this diligence never for a moment flagged, and his name appeared among 
the first in the Junior appointments of his Class. Buthe was more than ascholar; 
there was nothing noble and manly in College life which failed to enlist his enthu- 
siasm, while his subsequent career showed that his mind was alive to other and 
wider interests. His frankness and generosity won the affection of his Class and 
all College, and the warmth of his heart bound his more intimate friends to him by 
ties as lasting as life. The stirring events of the past year made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of Mr. Starr. A burning zeal to devote himself to the service of 
his country matured into a calm conviction of duty. Early in the summer vacation 
of Junior Year, he determined to join the army, and commenced the enlistment of 
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a company at Meriden, Conn. This project, however, he relinquished in order to 
accept the Adjutancy of the Seventh Conn. Regiment, which was tendered him. 
In September last the Seventh was attached to Gen. Sherman’s division, and after 
the capture of Port Royal, was stationed at Tybee Island. In his new sphere Mr. 
Starr was eminently successful, and all things seemed to predict for him a brilliant 
military career. In February he was attacked with typhoid fever, from which he 
was slowly recovering, when exposure, from an, over eagerness to be at his post of 
duty on the occasion of a midnight alarm, brought on the fatal relapse. On the re- 
ception of the sad intelligence, the Senior Class assembled and gave expression of 
their sorrow and sympathy with the afflicted family of the deceased. A large 
number of the Class attended the funeral in New York City, and accompanied the 
remains to their resting place in Greenwood Cemetery. In the circumstances of 
the death of our friend all is sad, and we turn from the present for consolation. 
We see in the past a life of faith and duty, giving us the confident assurance of fu- 
ture fulfillment and happiness. 


“ We trust he lives in Thee, and there 
We find him worthier to be loved.” 


DEATH OF GROSVENOR STARR. 


On Saturday, March 15th, the sad news was most unexpectedly received, of the 
death of GRosVENOR Starr, Adjutant of the Seventh Regiment, C. V., who, for 
three years, was a member of the Class of ’62, but whose pure patriotism led him 
to sacrifice the remaining year of his College course to his country’s cause. 

He was a man honored for his eminent abilities as a scholar, being one of the 
first in his Class; respected for his uniform gentlemanly demeanor; loved as a 
friend for his social qualities, his warm-heartedness and devotion. We, his Class- 
mates, who have been thus afflicted, would give this public expression of our sym- 
pathy with those whose loss is still greater, and acknowledge with christian faith 
and trust in “ Him who doeth all things well,” this second lesson, that “ we know 
not what a day may bring forth,” bowing with submission to His will, and praying 
that to us the lesson may not be lost. As atoken of their individual sorrow, the 
members of the Class have assumed the usual badge of mourning. 

IN BEHALF OF THE CLASS. 

Yale College, March 17, 1862. 





Gvitors Gable. 


Since our last issue great events have transpired. Manassas has been evacuated, 
the army of the Potomac has commenced its grand and we hope victorious advance, 
the “ Monitor” has quenched the new-born genius of rebel inventions by success- 
fully repelling the monster Merrimac, Fremont has received an “important command” 
in the neighborhood of the Blue Ridge or Rocky Mountains, and last but not least, 
an article has been written for the “ Lit.” on New Haven climate, which bids fair 
to inaugurate Spring and melt the snows of winter with unparalleled promptitude. 
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In the outer world of city life Gottschalk has electrified the music loving 
natives and artistic Collegians. He has played in Music Hall, and better yet, in the 
New Haven House, for his old friend and rival, Thalberg. Nor has such urbanity 
gone unrecognized. A serenade more exquisite than Brignoli with all his wondrous 
capabilities ever dreamed of achieving, has been conceived by a few scholarly 
musicians and executed in such delicious harmony as to thrill the far famed ears 
of the operatic Grau and the still more operatic Hinckley herself. Henceforth we 
may safely predict in the fair artiste who was its enraptured object, a new devotion 
to song and a sweeter melody of voice. 

Nor have the attractions of the Drama been wanting. Besides the moral play of 
Uncle Tom, performed to crowded houses, we have had the talents of the finest 
troupe the country can furnish (if we may credit the bills) in the “Stranger” and 
the “Honeymoon.” New Haven seems, doubtless through the influence of Yale, 
to have developed for the first time the fashionable gaieties of modern city life. It 
may ere long, through the same stimulating power, eclipse its rival sister so long 
depreciated as the “ village of Hartford” 

All College has been amusing itself till within a fortnight in sleighing over rare 
roads of compact ice and snow. Perhaps it may be of interest to some Yalensians 
to hear what happened to one of their number while recreating himself one Satur- 
day afternoon.—All unconscious of his impending misfortune, the luckless youth 
rides to Savin Rock in fine style, passing everything on the road, and soon starts 
for home, but on turning out for a load of wood, is gently deposited in an adjacent 
snow-drift and, sad to relate, overtopped by whip, robes and companion. The 
startled steed runs, the Collegian yells ‘“ whoa” in tremulous tones ; the small boys 
near, as always when mishaps occur, deride his horsemanship, and the student, cold 
and ashamed, tramps homeward in disgusted dignity, his arms loaded down with buf- 
faloes and cushions, and his mind harassed with dismal apprehensions of disaster, 
disgrace and penury. On his way he meets much sympathy from old and young. 
He is comforted by the grateful assurance on the one hand that his horse would 
not have run had he not shouted for it to stop, and on the other that horse and 
sleigh are certain to be smashed together before they reach the city. But as he 
toils on, his anxious gaze at length descries the quadruped covered with foam and 
driven by his owner now humanely seeking his lost robes, and by consequence 
their carrier. Of course he politely asks the victim to ride into the city, and of 
course after accepting this forced politeness the victim meets numerous classmates 
and lady friends, all of whom smile knowingly and provokingly at the elegantly 
unconscious air which in his desperation he attempts toassume. The bill ends this 
veritable history. We should not have violated the confidence of an unfortunate 
Student but for his absence from College ever since the disaster, and the belief 
that his wounded sensibility can be healed only as his fate enlists a wider commis- 
eration than silence could have procured it. 

The “ Townsends” in prospect have been given out; that is to say, the themes on 
which all competitors are to write have been announced. We cordially hope that 
all who enter the lists may get at least one of these attractive premiums, and at the 
contest which caps the climax bear off the great DeForest in admired though figu- 
rative approximation to Demosthenes and Burke. 

Junior Exhibition rapidly draws near. With its celebration another College 
anniversary will have been witnessed by us for the last time as a College Class. 
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It really makes us sad to think how little of student life we Seniors have left us. 
A short two weeks of the present term, a last vacation seven days longer than 
usual and full of enjoyment, a hard dreary Biennial, a rude suspension of cherished 
friendships by the breaking up of the class circle and the formality of graduation, 
and we enter on other than Yalensian duties. 

It may be thought strange by many of our readers that the present issue has 
been deferred to a time so much beyond its regular publication. The ground of this 
postponement is to be found partly in the late appearance of the February number, 
which of course crowded us some distance into the present month, and partly in 
the recent alterations in our printing rooms, which have unavoidedly impeded our 
best endeavors at haste. The present Board, after due deliberation, have concluded 
to make the present Magazine the last number under their management. The 
reasons for this step are substantially these: In the first place, the April number 
is hard to edit, seldom read, and of little value to the College world except as 
completing the traditional completeness of the annual volume. 

2nd. The loss of one of our most efficient and valued coadjutors while our 
connection with the “ Lit” had scarce begun, has imposed on your editors larger 
labors than they had anticipated and than at times they have felt themselves com- 
petent or called upon to perform. 

3rd. The present crisis in the finances of the country has not left us untouched. 
While other Magazines have suspended, we have gone to the limit and beyond the 
limit of our subscription list till now we feel justified, by the stringency of the 
times and the failure of many of our debtors to discharge their dues, in refusing to 
incur the burden of farther personal and private expenditure. 

In this brief explanation we think are embraced sufficient reasons for our course. 
We trust it may not meet with disfavor or misinterpretation at the hands of our 
Fellow-Students. It has been resolved upon after careful weighing of the merits of 
the case, and as careful consultation with strong friends of the Magazine. 

May we not hope that this necessity on our part may incite the College world to 
a prompter and more general support of the “ Lit.” during the year to come. We 
certainly hope that our successors may have the pleasures without the drawhacks 
of the present board. 


EXCHANGES. 
The following exchanges have come to hand during the present month. Har- 
pers’ Weekly and Harpers’ Magazine, for March, Atlantic Monthly, Amherst Month- 
ly, Nassau Magazine, and Knickerbocker. All have been read with interest. 





TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The poetry signed A. F. J., was unaccompanied by a respousible name, and 
hence, according to our rules, rejected. Also the piece on “College Etiquette,” is 
respectfully declined from lack of room. This will be placed at the disposal of our 
successors. The present number, it may be said to all, ajthis point. exceeds the 
ordinary issue in size nearly one-third. 


Wiis 





Editors’ Faretvell. 


To-day, a relation, which time has endeared to all of us, is sadly dissolved for- 
ver. It has involved duties, which, while often burdensome, were never profit- 
less; interests largely local indeed, but essential to the truest meaning of our com- 
mon intercourse; sympathies with Student life and character which each day had 
intensified; and lasting friendships with many, whom, as we depart from Yale we 
tenderly leave behind us. Our reputation we rest with you. If faithful aims 
rather than brilliant execution be considered. we are confident of a favoring ver- 
dict. 

To those who by their kindness, contributions, and literary aid, have generously 
promoted our success, we tender our heartiest thanks, and to OLD YALE and the 
YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, we wish uninterrupted prosperity for the the future as 
the past. 

To all our readers and friends we cheerfully bid our most cordial good-bye. 

GEORGE M. BEARD, 
WILLIAM LAMPSON, 
{ICHARD SKINNER, 


Joun P. TAYLOR. 








